














DEMOCRACY, WHICH PRESUPPOSES AN INTEL- 
ligent electorate, rests primarily upon a free edu- 
cational system of equality of opportunity, leading 
step by step-to the college level. How are we pro- 
gressing in the effort to make education common 
to all? Rather poorly. 

The shocking fact is that today more than 
3,000,000 American children of school age are 
not in school. An additional 2,000,000 are in 
schools where they receive inadequate, substandard 
education. Then there are a half million young 
men and women knocking at the doors of our 
colleges—only to be turned away. 

We Americans now spend no more than $3,000- 
000,000 annually on education. This represents 
only 1.5 per cent of our national income. At the 
same time the Soviet Union, for instance, is de- 
voting 8 per cent of its income to this purpose. 
Obviously, something must be done to avert seri- 
ous danger to our way of life. 

The emergency situation should be handled 
(1) by operating our college plants six days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year, (2) by scheduling 
classes on a three shift basis during the fifteen 
hours each day between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

This should not be too difficult. We ran our 
industrial plants on round-the-clock operations for 
five years to win the war on Fascism. We certainly 
should be able to run our educational plants half 
way around the clock to win the war on ignorance. 

As to housing facilities for these students, here, 
too, a little of our wartime emergency teamwork 
and resourcefulness could be of great help during 
this crisis. Don’t forget that during the war the 
standard training mission for the Sea Bees was to 
construct—in thirty hours—a city for 1000 men. 

Another phase of the educational program turns 
on the question of getting enough qualified teach- 
ers. Here, bad economics and bad human rela- 
tions have been the primary causes of threatened 
disaster. The average salary earned by all teachers 
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in America is $37.02 a week. Considering what 
the prevailing living costs are, how can an edu- 
cational system be expected to survive in the 
face of such an absurd economic situation? 

The people, generally, are waking up to the 
danger. But business men, who should be more 
keenly aware of the danger afoot than are others 
in the community, must take the lead. Business 
can help use the facilities of education also in 
solving some of the other serious problems af- 
fecting the nation at the present time. One way 
business could serve the community by aiding 
education is to use colleges for mastering the 
problems of labor relations. For this reason, | 
recently proposed the establishment of a round 
table fund of $1,000,000 for the joint education 
of tomorrow’s leaders of labor and management. 
Labor could nominate 500 promising young 
leaders and management, 500. These thousand 
young men and women would spend a year at 
college together, studying the many enlightened 
methods for making our economy produce a 
higher standard of living. In ten years this plan 
would produce 10,000 labor and management 
leaders equipped with a knowledge and under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 

Lever Brothers, the company with which I am 
associated, is willing to contribute $100,000 for 
the implementation of the round table program. 
This is but one example of how business and edu- 
cation can help each other for the betterment of 
the community as a whole. 

The responsibility that rests on all of us is ex- 
tremely grave. In this atomic age, the implica- 
tions of the existing situation transcend even the 
boundaries of our nation. We are involved in a 
race between education and catastrophe, with the 
future of our world at stake. Two alternatives 
have been given us: to wage another mighty war 
or to educate the peoples of the world to under- 
stand and trust one another. 
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Looking 


Wanted: Administrative Vision 


How OFTEN HAS THE SMALL COLLEGE ADMIN- 
istrator rejected an idea for improving the service 
of his office or institution by the complaint, “We're 
too small an institution to consider that!” 

Is the college too small or is the administrator 
“thinking small”? Has he widened his horizon 
to the point where he envisions what should be 
done—and then does it? 

Such complaints of “being too small” may be 
the redson purchase of efficient equipment is de- 
ferred, sloppy personnel practices are tolerated, 
loosely organized business administration is per- 
mitted. There is no reason for a small college to 
be any less efficient in its operations than is the 
large university. It behooves the small college 
administrator to stop “thinking small” and to 
adopt an attitude that will assure the future growth 
and effectiveness of his institution. “Growth” in 
this case is not to be confused with an increase in 
size; rather, it should be regarded as a step forward 
in the direction of increased efficiency. 


Organization and Future Building 


AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, ARCHITECT How- 
ard D. Smith has evolved an administrative technic 
in planning new buildings that forestalls many an 
administrative headache. 

When demands for a new building to house 
an academic department become urgent, a pre- 
liminary step is required before work on design 
begins. The head of the department is required 
to work out with his associates an organization 
chart showing personnel, lines of administrative 
authority and the present and future needs of the 
institution. 

As a result, department heads, perhaps for the 
first time in their academic careers, carefully an- 
alyze the operations and functions of their depart- 
ments. Contingencies in terms of space and per- 
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Forward 


sonnel requirements are often discovered and 
bring about a more intelligent planning of the 
new building and the completed structure satisfies 
the needs. 

Preparing an organization chart preliminary to 
construction sounds like a fundamental idea. Yet 
it is amazing how many college buildings have 
been built and how many mistakes have been 
made when this simple requirement has been 
omitted or overlooked. 


FM—Muted Voice 


HIGHER EDUCATION SEEMS TO BE LETTING 
one of its golden opportunities slip away because 
of neglect: FM radio. A potent educational and 
public relations medium, it is being permitted to 
die of disinterest if recent reports are an accurate 
indication. 

Out of a possible 800 FM educational radio 
stations that might be “on the air,” only six are 
now operating. There are 16 applications pend- 
ing with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and 28 construction permits have been au- 
thorized. Even this apparent interest, however, 
cannot be considered overwhelming. 

At the present time, the F.C.C. has reserved 20 
channels for FM educational broadcasting but 
pressure from commercial stations may jeopardize 
education’s exclusive control of these channels. 

Some states are taking a realistic and aggres- 
sive approach to this opportunity to widen the 
influence of education within their borders. The 
Pennsylvania legislature is considering providing 
$825,000 for an FM network; the California 
legislature has earmarked $300,000 for this pur- 
pose. The Virginia legislature, conservatively, has 
approved $5000 for a survey to determine FM 
radio needs. 

Higher education must not forfeit its oppor- 
tunity in FM radio broadcasting through continued 
ignorance or indifference. 








WILL YOU PASS YOUR TESTS IN 
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HARDLY A WEEK PASSES BY BUT 
brings to the desk of the university 
personnel officer a letter from some 
other college or university officer ask- 
ing questions about establishing a per- 
sonnel program or an administrative 
unit for administrating such a per- 
sonnel program. Most such depart- 
ments have obtained their start within 
the last two years. Within this short 
time, however, many institutions have 
come face to face with urgent prob- 
lems in the field of employe relations 
and have found themselves insuffi- 
ciently organized to cope with this 
highly explosive and highly special- 
ized subject. 

It is likely that this situation will 
become more complicated rather than 
less and that many more educational 
institutions must consider seriously 
the wisdom of setting up some sort 
of administrative unit to deal with the 
relationship between the institution 
as an employer and the nonacademic 
staff members as employes. The fol- 
lowing notes are offered as a basis for 
consideration by those who may be 
facing this sort of situation. 


POLICY 


No personnel officer should be 
turned loose on his own without the 
clear guidance of a statement of the 
policy that the institution wishes him 
to carry out. This statement of pol- 
icy should cover, concisely but specif- 
ically, such matters as negotiation 
procedure, methods of determining 
rates of compensation, hours, Sundays, 
holidays, vacations, disability benefits, 
leaves of absence, retirement benefits, 
death benefits, reports of absence and 
overtime, grievances, seniority and so 
on. Most careful consideration should 
be given to the original decisions re- 
garding the policy itself and to the 
form and wording of the statements 
included. 

This compilation should be the 
work of a committee including in its 
number representatives of teaching 
and administrative staffs. In the 
formative stages it should be dis- 
cussed fully and freely with employe 
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VALUABLE QUALIFICATIONS FOR A COLLEGE 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


. Experience in responsible direction of a program of personnel administration 


in business or industry. 

Experience in some sort of educational administration of a type that has fitted 
the candidate to understand the peculiarities of academic life end organiza- 
tion. 

An educational background that includes at least a bachelor's degree, with 
preferably postgraduate work in business and personnel administration and at 
least undergraduate work in these fields. 


4. Cooperative ability of the highest degree, coupled with dogged persistence 
which keeps him trying for that in which he believes in spite of consistent 
opposition. , 

5. Sensitivity to the reaction of others but the ability to take criticism without 
being discouraged. 

6. The ability to inspire in others confidence in his motives and in his common 
sense. 

7. The intuitive knowledge of when it is best to listen and when it is desirable 
to take the initiative in a discussion. 

8. A clear sense of justice and the mental attributes that enable ‘him to 
analyze and discern clearly the facts of any situation. 

9. Mental flexibility that enables him to see more than one way of accomplish- 
ing a desired result and assists him to revise or vary an approach which does 
not seem to be making suitable progress. 

10. 


Absolute integrity, coupled with ability to see both sides of any question 
and to understand the motives of those who take the side opposite to his own. 


representatives. All faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff people should be 
kept informed as it progresses toward 
completion. Every effort should be 
made to ensure general acceptance of 
its provisions before publication rather 
than to expect full approval after 
publication of a full statement con- 
cerning the development of which no 
previous information has been avail- 
able for consideration. 

The final policy should be issued 
with the full backing and authority 
of the chief administrative officer and 
of the governing board. It should be, 
in effect, part of the body of by-laws 


and rules governing the institution. 


FUNCTION 

Any employe relationship policy 
must apply to all nonacademic em- 
ployes if it is to be accepted and to 
succeed. Employment, salary admin- 
istration, benefit policies, training, 
publications, negotiations—all these 


and many other details must be co- 
ordinated and administered for the 
entire institution. 

The chief reason for existence of 
a personnel department on any cam- 
pus is the same, therefore, as for many 
other administrative activities: to cen- 
tralize and coordinate the functions 
assigned to it. It should handle the 
recruiting and employment details for 
all departments; it should maintain 
uniform records; it should assist in 
establishing and coordinating training 
programs; it should see that salary 
policies are fairly applied; it should be 
the clearance point for misunderstand- 
ings as to policies and procedures in 
general; it should provide assistance, 
direction and oversight of training 
programs, and it should be especially 
active in helping departmental staff 
members with their own training 
problems. 

Such a department should do much 
to make employes realize that all are 
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<abor Relations 


working for one great institution and 
are supporting a vital educational pro- 
gram whether the employes concerned 
are engaged in maintenance painting, 
laboratory bottle washing, farm labor, 
secretarial work or library filing. To 
the employes, such a department 


should represent an assurance of equal 


rights and privileges for all, a place 
where each may count on having his 
particular problem considered fairly 
in its relationship to the policy of 
the institution, a central clearing 
point through which he has common 
contact and interest with all of his 
fellow workers. 

To the administrative officer and 
the academic department head, the 
personnel department should be able 
to provide advice as to procedure, 
policy and information and working 
materials to improve the employer- 
employe relationship within the de- 
partment involved. It should be a 
reliable source of qualified candidates 
for departmental needs and it should 
be able to relieve the department 
head of many of the annoying and 
often time consuming details that 
subtract from his ability to concen- 
trate on his own field of work. 

Its sole excuse for existence, in the 
final analysis, is this last point. Unless 
it can improve employe service to the 
department while at the same time 
decreasing the load of detail placed 
upon the administrator of the depart- 
ment, no personnel office is worth 
any cost, high or low. 

Such a department, if it is to do 
this successfully, must have the con- 
fidence of employes and administra- 
tion alike. No personnel officer can 
succeed unless the employes believe 
in his fundamental fairness, good 
faith and good sense. Nor can he 
justify his existence if he behaves like 
an overgrown boy scout out to do his 
good turn for the day no matter at 
what cost to his employer. 

His problems will be particularly 
complicated because he has to deal 
with a great many semi-independent 
administrative and academic units 
which often operate with a minimum 
of direction from what would be top 
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Management in a business organiza- 
tion. Nonetheless, the usefulness of 
his department must be measured di- 
rectly and specifically on how well he 
serves both elements of his constit- 
uency, worker and supervisor alike. 
And he must serve both or he can 
serve neither. 


AUTHORITY 
Some institutions, in setting up 
central personnel departments, are 


wary about granting clear cut author- 
ities to those who administer them. 
Such limitations may be necessary as 
the first steps are taken. The creation 
of a new agency on the campus, en- 
dowed with authority to cut across 
lines of departmental and college pow- 
ers and prerogatives, is certainly not 
to be undertaken lightly. 

Nonetheless, this agency may have 
to deal with powerful employe or- 
ganizations, it may have to cope with 
interdepartmental frictions and com- 
petitions and, inevitably, there will be 
occasions when the personnel officer 
must either be free to exercise inde- 
pendent authority or be able to count 
on prompt and certain backing from 
top administration. 

No personnel administration which 
cannot command respect for its judg- 
ment and discretion should be set up 
and if that respect does exist there 
is no reason why the personnel officer 
should not be granted authority com- 
parable to his responsibilities. If he 
uses the authority wisely and effec- 
tively, less would have diminished his 
value to the institution; if he abuses 
it, or uses it foolishly, he does not 
belong in the postion at all. 

But let no personnel officer cherish 
the expectation that he can please and 
satisfy everybody all the time, for he 
is surely heading for early disillusion- 
ment. He has at best a difficult task, 
far more difficult than he would have 
in an industrial organization employ- 
ing the same number of people. In 
commenting on the appointment of a 
director to head up a new personnel 
program in one state institution, the 
director of labor of that state is re- 
ported to have said, “No matter how 
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good he is, the first man appointed to 
that job can’t hold it two years. If 
the unions don’t get him, the faculty 
will.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


No matter how small the institution 
or how few its employes, the respon- 
sibility for its employe relations 
should be centered in a single admin- 
istrative officer. This statement is 
categorical, is so intended and it will 
not be amplified. In many colleges 
the business manager or other officer 
administering the business function 
must include in his duties personnel 
administration. In certain others 
where again the number of employes 
is too small to justify a separate per- 
sonnel officer or organization the 
administrative duties may be _per- 
formed by the officer in charge of 
student aid and employment. In 
others a placement service for gradu- 
ates can be combined with personnel 
administration on the campus. These 
or other combinations of duty assign- 
ments frequently depend upon the 
availability of some staff member with 
the aptitude and ability to handle the 
requirements of the job and no stand- 
ard arrangement can be said to exist. 

In the larger institutions, however, 
there is no question as to the desir- 
ability of having a separate admin- 
istrative department to handle the 
whole employe relations operation. 
There is no set minimum number of 
employes below which such a depart- 
ment ceases to justify itself and above 
which it is needed. Many business 
and industrial organizations with less 
than 100 employes feel that they 
realize value received from their per- 
sonnel offices. Certainly a nonacademic 
roll of 200 or more employes should 
be sufficient to make the idea worth 
consideration. 


ORGANIZATION 


It would be impracticable to set 
forth here one type of organization 
that would be ideal for all institu- 
tions. There are too many variable 
factors for that to be useful. Let us 
set down, however, certain major 
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activities which require some sort of 
personal control in any department 
and, after so doing, we may consider 
several ways of combining these activi- 
ties for departments with varying 
employe loads. 


. Recruiting and employment 
. Tests and examinations 
. Training 
. Job analysis, classification, evalua- 
tion 
5. Employe rating 
6. Wage and salary reviews, ap- 
proval of salary changes, wage 
policy administration 
7. Records and controls, pay rolls, 
vacation, disability benefits, turn- 
overs, absence, accident rates 
8. Safety inspection and promotion, 
investigation and adjustment of 
accident claims 
9. Visiting nurse service 
10. Editing of publication for em- 
ployes 
11. Collective bargaining negotiation, 
settlement of grievances 
12. Contacts with employe commit- 
tees and councils, suggestion 
plans, recreational activities 
13. Research and program develop- 
ment 
14. General administrative direction 
15. Secretarial and general clerical 
assistance 
The minimum personnel depart- 
ment, of course, consists of the per- 
sonnel officer and his secretary. With 
a small number of employes these two 
can perform some part of practically 
all of the listed duties save those of 
the visiting nurse. As the number 
of employes to be served increases, 
staff members will have to be added 
accordingly at a rate depending upon 
the degree of intensity with which 
these various phases of the personnel 
program are carried on. 
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The personnel officer or director 
will normally handle certain duties no 
matter how elaborate his staff organi- 
zation. He will handle his relation- 
ships with top administration to which 
he reports; he will endeavor to keep 
in close friendly contact with admin- 
istrative heads of colleges, divisions 
and departments, and he will cer- 
tainly keep in close touch with union 
negotiations. 

He must keep informed and up to 
date as to the new administrative 
technics being tested and developed 
in business and industry and he is 
in an excellent position to try out 
some new ideas of his own. He must, 
of course, assume final responsibility 
for the overall development of the 
personnel program and for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of his own 
department. He must make continu- 
ing studies of his local problems and 
situations and must maintain close 
contact with those in related activities. 

If the work load is sufficiently 
large to justify the appointment of an 
assistant director, to such a person 
can well be assigned authority for 
approval of salary changes and for 
general oversight of the compensation 
policy. In addition, the assistant di- 
rector might well maintain liaison 
with employe committees and their 
various activities and assume the ad- 
ministrative oversight of work records, 
reports and statistics and such other 
special functions as the size of the 
department may make desirable for 
successful operation. 

Other natural groupings that may, 
if need be, be assigned to personnel 
assistants might be (1) recruitment 
and exployment, testing and ex- 
aminations, job analysis, classification, 
evaluation; (2) training programs, 
employe ratings, employe publications; 





(3) visiting nurse, accident preven- 
tion, claims adjustment. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTOR 


It has already been intimated that 
the chief personnel officer in a college 
or university has no easy task. The 
selection of a person for such a posi- 
tion should be made with the utmost 
care. 

The accompanying set of specifica- 
tions represents a standard that is not 
likely to be attained wholly or easily. 
The experience factor is difficult; that 
of training even more so. A recent 
informal poll of more than 100 suc- 
cessful personnel administrators in 
industry showed that less than 10 
per cent of them had training directly 
intended to prepare them for their 
present careers. But these men were 
successful in their work, a statement 
that should be a comfort to those who 
may be looking for an apparently 
unattainable ideal. 

Tough specifications? Exactly so, 
And, perhaps too tough for many col- 
lege budgets. But they are good ones 
and ones that should be insisted upon 
to the fullest extent reasonably pos- 
sible to obtain. 


SUMMARY 


The problem of labor relations on 
the campus is simply one small part of 
the whole problem of this employer- 
employe relationship. The need for 
effective service is surely as great on 
the campus as in the world of busi- 
ness. The opportunity for expert 
assistance in providing for an effective 
program exists im every academic 
staff. These current needs and oppor- 
tunities present a challenge to every 
college and university to provide a 
workable and enlightened plan and 
program for the administering of its 
employer-employe relationships. 





Now, About That Correspondence— 


Do your letters bring answers or, by weight of dullness, fall heavily into your 
reader’s wastebasket? Skill in phrasing, in arousing the interest of your corre- 
spondents is a valuable asset and it can be acquired. Stewart Harral of the 
University of Oklahoma will tell you next month how business letters can be 


improved. 
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“WE? THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Esprit de corps is the foundation; 


a cohered unit, the leavening factor 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
‘of the purchasing department | can 
be determined only after the respon- 
sibility, scope and limitations of the 
department have been established by 
higher authority. 

I believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of centralized procurement. 
Educational institutions require service 
of a high quality from the admin- 
istrative and service units of their 
respective schools. In any central or 
controlled purchasing system, the 
philosophy must be the same: SERVICE 
TO ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

How large an organization is re- 
quired? The personnel and pattern 
of the purchasing organization should 
be sufficient to provide satisfactory 
service relations and a smooth flow 
of production from the vendor to 
the consuming departments. 


STAFF MUST BE ADEQUATE 


No department can do a good job 
if understaffed! During recent years, 
war and other casualties, retirement, 
health failure and mishap have elimi- 
nated some outstanding men from the 
field of educational business. Any 
institution so vulnerable as not to 
have on the premises a competent 
understudy ready to take over in case 
of mishap, promotion or change in 
personnel has certainly missed the 
boat. The practice which trains two 
people to understand each other's 
duties permits effective coverage dur- 
ing vacations, illness and emergen- 
cies. In other words, a department 
should try to be double barreled in 
every position. 

Two schools of thought prevail in 
institutions. Under one, controlled 
purchasing, the agent or officer to 
whom this responsibility is assigned 
controls all negotiations and desig- 





_ From an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Educational Buyers’ Association 
at Omaha. 
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nates certain responsibilities within 
the field of procuremeat to various 
employes in the using departments, 
such as the superintendent of janitors, 
power plant engineer, housekeeper, 
food service manager, bookstore man- 
ager. This authority is oftenest dele- 
gated to professors. This pattern 
permits less overhead in the form of 
salary for administrative personnel. 
Also, it eliminates complaints from 
departments that make their own 
selections and recommendations to the 
purchasing agent. 

Another plan in colleges and uni- 
versities is to establish a purchasing 
agent with full responsibilities for all 
procurement and to build a strong 
central organization responsible to 
this administrative officer. This or- 
ganization may be one of two types. 
It may consist of senior and junior 
assistants, buyers and clerks or it may 
be built around a purchasing agent 
with supreme authority and with a 
secretary and a host of buyers, or 
minor clerks at his elbow, all report- 
ing directly to the head of the pro- 
curement service. 

Some compromise between these 
two systems will be found in many 
organizations. Specialists in particu- 
lar fields are used in a few schools, 
such as buyers for laboratory stores, 
food buyers, property custodians, traf- 
fic clerks and surplus property expe- 
diters. The need varies and the use 
is not always clear. 

During the tremendous expansion 
program to care for G.L’s, colleges 
have expanded purchasing as well as 
other units by the process of promo- 
tions within and by employment of 
new personnel. 

Now, what makes a _ purchasing 
office click or function successfully? 


Large ‘or small, a purchasing office 
will click if it has three things: (1) 
a good purchasing agent, (2) com- 
petent and well arranged subordinate 
personnel, (3) that cohesive factor 
that holds the place together. 

To be efficient, a purchasing agent 
should have authority and ability to 
(1) select, employ and train com- 
petent personnel by arranging and 
distributing its duties and main- 
caining lines of authority and disci- 
pline; (2) determine policy and 
assume responsibility for it, and (3) 
provide outstanding leadership in 
dealing with subordinates, staff mem- 
bers and vendors with whom he comes 
in daily contact. 


SENSE OF HUMOR ESSENTIAL 


In addition to the foregoing, an 
ideal purchasing agent should prob- 
ably adhere to the E. B. A. code of 
ethics, the Golden Rule, the boy scout 
law, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Ten Commandments and 
other high and holy tenets. He should 
be informed as to markets and market 
conditions, new products and €co- 
nomic trends. He should be able to 
write good specifications and make 
reports to management. Needless to 
say, a successful purchasing agent must 
have a sense of humor as well as a 
cast-iron constitution. 

Supplemental personnel may be 
measured by this yardstick handed to 
me many years ago by one of the 
senior educational purchasing agents: 
integrity, loyalty, alacrity and initia- 
tive. 

The important leavening factor in 
a purchasing office is a cohered unit. 
In this connection, I like to use the 
institutional “WE.” An organization 
built on esprit de corps with good 
interdepartmental relations and a 
pride in a job need have no fears of 
academic upheaval or of auditor's 
investigations. 








THE ISSUANCE OF BOOKS, SUPPLIES 
and technical equipment to veterans 
enrolled under Part VIII, Public Law 
346 is, in some instances, a bungle- 
some process fraught with many mis- 
givings on the part of school officials 
and confusion and misunderstanding 
on the part of the veteran. All too 
often it is the most perplexing angle 


of the entire G.I. educational program. 

In some instances trouble has 
stemmed from the schools’ failure to 
have had a definite policy for select- 
ing, procuring and distributing similar 
commodities to prewar regular stu- 
dents. Quite often this important ad- 
ministrative function is viewed by the 
school administration as a necessary 
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ORGANIZING THE bockilerve 


evil; something, they realize vaguely, 
must be done but on it they waste 
little thought or effort. 

Inadequate space, wornout or Cast- 
off equipment from other departments 
and inefficient and lackadaisical per- 
sonnel have been deemed sufficient 
to place books and equipment into 
the hands of incoming students. In 
reality, the task of procuring and mer- 
chandising books and equipment is 
as important and vital as any of the 
several administrative functions in- 
cidental to processing the incoming 
raw recruit into a bona fide student 
ready and fully equipped to handle 
the daily assignments made by the 
faculty. 

In most instances, however, trouble 
and confusion have developed as a 
result of the almost total absence of 
a clear cut directive or manual of 
procedure from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. To say the least, such early 
directives as were made were vague, 
general and indefinite. In the maze 
of problems that developed when 
G.I. Joe suddenly turned Joe College, 
regional directors and campus repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, in an honest effort to be help- 
ful, frequently made decisions or sug- 
gestions. Oftener than not the net 
result was a wide divergence of opin- 
ions and procedures, varying with the 
temperament, judgment and insight 
of the several officers rendering these 
opinions. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Association of College Stores in 
Cleveland, this variance of ideas and 
the many discrepancies in procedure 
in the various sections of the country 
were readily apparent when the 250- 
odd store managers in attendance sat 
down together to discuss their “head- 
aches” with reference to handling sup- 
plies for the veterans. When a given 
problem was posed a manager from 
Michigan might report his regional 
adviser had said thus and so with 
reference to the problem, while a 
manager from Arkansas might report 
directly the opposite. 


A. H. Monk, an able and capable 
representative of the Veterans Admin- 
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TO SERVE VETERAN STUDENTS 


istration, was present at the meeting. 
His common sense, clear cut answers 
to many questions posed did much 
to ease the throbbing temples of some 
doubtless prematurely gray store man- 
agers present. Mr. Monk distributed 

copies of Technical Bulletin No. 7-25 
‘ to those present and made a solemn 
promise that additional directives 
would be forthcoming before the 
opening of the fall semester. T.B. 
No. 7-25 is a decided improvement 
over anything handed down in the 
past and is a good long step in the 
right direction. 

Here at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas someone 
had the foresight to decide early in 
the game that certain basic principles 
should be followed in the task of 
handling books and supplies for the 
veterans program. 

First, it was decided that the book- 
store manager was primarily a “pencil 
peddler,* charged with the responsi- 
bility of procuring the needed sup- 
plies and then getting them into the 
hands of the ultimate user with the 
least possible lost motion and wasted 
effort on the part of that user. Cer- 
tainly it was not the manager's re- 
sponsibility to determine what GL. 
Joe needed for English 1 or Elec- 
tronics 3. 

Second, it was decided that a special 
office should be created to gather up 
from the 40-odd teaching departments 
exact specifications on books and 
equipment needed for each course and 
to issue requisitions to each veteran 
detailing his needs. This office be- 
came the veterans’ adviser’s office and 
its chief officer, a former student of 
the college and an ex-G.l, is known 
as the veterans’ adviser. 

Well in advance of a_ semester 
opening the veterans’ adviser sends 
each department head a _ request 
(Form 1) in quadruplicate, asking 
for this information. The data asked 
for are detailed, course by course, and 
the forms are distributed respectively 
to the veterans’ adviser, the dean of 
the college, the institutional book- 
store and the departmental files. On 
this form the department head certi- 
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fies that each item listed has been 
approved by the executive committee 
of the college and that each item is 
required of every student taking the 
course. Specifications are concise 
enough to provide the bookstore man- 
ager with the necessary procurement 
information. 

From the information thus gath- 
ered, the veterans’ adviser prepares 
preprinted 3 by 5 order cards (Form 
2) in the quantities indicated. There 
is one card for each separate book 
or piece of equipment needed. He 
prepares also a sufficient quantity of 
“meal ticket” expendable cards (Form 
3). These preprinted orders are set 
up by course number in the registra- 
tion line with several attendants in 


CARL BIRDWELL 


Manager, Exchange Store 
Texas A & M College 


charge. When a veteran student 
registers he presents a certified copy 
of his course schedule to the veterans’ 
adviser’s station where a nimble fin- 
gered helper extracts the necessary 
3 by 5 orders plus one expendable 
card and hands the pack to the 
veteran. 

He then becomes a free agent 
armed, so to speak, with a separate 
piece of legal tender for each item 
he needs. He may go to the institu- 
tional store or to any of three pri- 
vately owned stores in the community 
or to all four and ask for the items 
needed. As they are delivered to him 
he signs the order card covering the 
item and surrenders it to the sales 
person who in turn enters the price: 
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FORM 4, at right, 
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is prepared when | “ons 
an expendable 
card (Form 3) is 
presented. Items 
selected are in- 
voiced on Form 4 
and a correspond- 
ing amount is 
punched from the | 
card. The student — 
signs this invoice. 
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At the end of the day these com- 
pleted order cards are tabulated and 
deposited with the college comptroller 
tvho credits the store account accord- 
ingly. When expendable items are 
desired the expendable card is pre- 
sented to the store, the items selected 
are invoiced in triplicate (Form 4) 
and a corresponding amount punched 
from the card. The student signs the 
invoice and the original is then treated 
in similar manner to the 3 by 5 order 
card. The entire procedure has been 
fairly painless for the veteran and, 
provided material is available, he may 
be equipped with all his needs within 
an hour after he completes registra- 
tion for his various courses. 

The veteran, as pointed out, also 
has a free choice of stores which re- 


moves any feeling of coercion or 
regimentation. If the item is not 
immediately available he merely re- 
tains the 3 by 5 card until it is avail- 
able or until the end of the semester 
when it becomes void. There are no 
long back orders to worry over, no 
repeated trips back to the veterans’ 
adviser for additional requisitions and 
generally no standing in line for end- 
less hours. 

When the order cards and invoices 
reach the comptroller’s office they are 
alphabetized and a file is set up for 
each veteran student. This file immedi- 
ately reflects the status of the particu- 
lar student, readily shows up any 
duplication of supplies and provides 
an easily checked record on that in- 
evitable day when the V.A. auditor 





calls to verify the wunptroller’s previ- 
ously rendered account covering books 
and supplies. 

Our students are pleased with the 
system, the college approves and the 
Veterans Administration has yet to 
object. Best of all, the bookstore 
manager can lay his weary head on 
his pillow at night and sleep the 
sound sleep of one untroubled by 
dreams of confusion, perplexity and 
frustration. 

Thus by proper organization, equi- 
table distribution of responsibility and 
the cooperation of department heads, 
the veterans’ adviser, the store man- 
ager and the comptroller, an otherwise 
complex problem is streamlined and 
robbed of much unpleasantness for 
both veteran and institution. 
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“Sandwich” method used in construction of 


residence halls provides unique solution to 


problems of time and cost, immunity from the 


creeping obsolescence of temporary housing 


10 


IN PRE-CAST CONCRETE 


WILLIAM B. MYLCHREEST 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects 


New York City 
LAST FALL THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Vermont requested us to design 


dormitory accommodations for about 
600 students, the cost not to exceed 
$850,000, including grading, roads and 
walks, furniture and professional fees. 

Such a problem would seem almost 
insoluble in the face of present day 
building prices and material and labor 
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shortages, particularly when it was 
additionally stipulated that buildings 
be ready for occupancy by the next 
academic year. 

Reconsideration of prewar stand- 
ards of student accommodations, in 
both design and construction technic, 
was necessary to meet this challenge 
and, as a result, small room sizes and 
minimum standards of interior finish, 
among other expedients, were consid- 
ered acceptable. 

Work is now proceeding with 
maximum utilization of local un- 
skilled labor to provide permanent 

housing for 567 men and women in 
four units. Each of the three men’s 
units will house 142 students and be 
four stories high. 

Economy of space as noted on the 
accompanying typical floor plan is 
attained by providing double occu- 
pancy rooms, for the most part, and 
by using built-in furniture through- 
out. Each men’s unit has, in addition 
to student living space, an adminis- 





trative office, a tutor’s room and a 
recreation room on the first floor. 
Angular in plan to accommodate 
certain special conditions of program 
and site, the women’s dormitory, a 
three story structure to house 141 
students, will include a house mother's 
suite, an office, reception and date 
rooms, and a pantry on the main floor 
level, and a smoking room on each 
of the other floors. This building is 
connected to an existing recreation 
ouilding, eliminating the necessity for 
inclusion of extensive social facilities. 
The serious shortage of masons 
would have precluded completion of 
the buildings in the specified time 
had conventional construction methods 
been employed. Although construc- 
tion involving pre-cast concrete slabs 
is not new, the technic of casting 
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slabs for this project, developed 
through extensive experiments by the 
general contractor, E. J. Rappoli of 
Cambridge, Mass., is, to our knowl- 
edge, unique. 


“SANDWICH” TECHNIC 


Horizontal wood platforms are 
constructed near the site and edge 
forms for various panel sizes are 
erected on the platforms. A slab is 
poured and finished to a smooth 
troweled surface flush with the top 
of the forms and allowed twenty-four 
hours’ surface drying. Then another 
set of edge forms is installed on top 
of the first; the previous slab is painted 
with lacquer and form oil to prevent 
adhesion and a second panel poured 
and allowed to dry. 

With this “sandwich” method it is 
possible to pour as many as eight 
slabs, one on top of the other, with 
but one base platform and edge forms 
only for succeeding slabs. When all 
panels are sufficiently cured, they are 


vi 





easily separated and ready for incor- 
poration in the building. 

All bearing and nonbearing walls 
are constructed of these slabs with 
the exception of those enclosing the 
stair halls and toilets which are glazed 
tile units. Since the finished surfaces 
of the slabs are equivalent to the 
smoothness of a plaster wall, the pre- 
cast panels that make up the interior 
walls and partitions need only paint- 
ing to provide an interior finish that 
is suitable. 

Cost and time saving factors result- 
ing from this method of construction 
make for numerous advantages. The 
necessity for furring, grounds, lath and 
plaster is eliminated entirely, thus re- 
ducing the work of masons to a mini- 
mum, nor is time lost in waiting for 
plaster to dry. 


The exterior walls are the cavity 
type of construction consisting of 8 
inch slabs, a 2 inch air space that pro- 
vides effective insulation and prevents 
condensation and a 4 inch brick facing 
that maintains harmony of exterior 
material on the Vermont campus. 

Concrete floors are poured in place 
and finished with asphalt tile. Corri- 
dor ceilings have an inch of cork as 
acoustic treatment.’ Exterior windows 
are double hung aluminum sash 
throughout and all doors have a steel 
buck and trim. Duplex electrical out- 
lets are supplied on either side of 
each room. 

Built-in furniture, constructed by 
the local mill and delivered to the job 
ready for use, provides each student 
with a wardrobe, a desk and a chest 
of drawers set on the floor with no 
fastening to either the floors or the 
walls. 

Heating of the buildings is by two 
unit steam generators located in the 
basement of the central building of 





the men’s dormitories, supplying a 
two pipe steam system with radiators 
of the convectdér type recessed under 
the window of each room. Zone con- 
trol for each side of each dormitory 
unit will control the amount of steam 
effectively. 

The project is noteworthy not only 
by virtue of its speed of construction 
but because it provides permanent fire- 
proof housing at an exceptionally low 
per student cost during a period when 
too Many institutions are resorting to 
the re-use of structures built for other 
purposes during the war or to erect- 
ing new temporary housing. Neither 
of these can satisfy even comparative- 
ly low standards of safety and com- 
fort in dormitories; moreover they 
will become obsolete in a few years 
after completion. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


GENERAL DATA: Combination engineering 
and science building. 


CONSTRUCTION: Academic section, rein- 
forced concrete skeleton frame; shop sec- 
tion, structural steel frame and roof fram- 
ing; exterior, Indiana limestone. rough 
sawed quarry run finish; interior, West 
Virginia glazed block. 


FLOORING: Concrete with asphalt tile cov- 


ering and with provision for wood block 
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in shop section; steel stairs with terrazzo 


fill treads. 

WALLS: Solid masonry exterior walls with 
air space and glazed block interior finish; 
light buff. 

CEILINGS: Acoustical treatment in corri- 
dors, lecture rooms and classrooms; all 
other ceilings, exposed concrete. 

WINDOWS: Aluminum double hung. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION: High pres- 
sure conduit system for winter and summer 
air conditioning throughout building; heat 
from present central heating plant. Re- 
frigerating units not included at this time. 


LIGHTING: Troffer fluorescent fixtures in 
corridors; other fixtures, incandescent. 


CALL SYSTEMS: Conduit system only for 
“future public address system; also conduit 
for telephone. 


ELEVATORS: Provision for future elevator. 
COSTS: 


General construction contract, 
$350,791; plumbing and heating contract, 
$156,842; electrical contract, $58,491: 


total, not including fees and cost of land, 
$566,124. 


CAPACITY: Cubic feet, 818,120; square 
feet, 59,601. 
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WILBUR B. SHOOK 


McGuire and Shook, Architects 
Indianapolis 
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ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
NEEDS SIZE LARGER, PLEASE 


EDWARD J. SPARLING 


President 
Roosevelt College 


WHEN THE OPPORTUNITY CAME TO 
purchase the Auditorium Hotel and 
Theater on Michigan Avenue and 
Congress Street, the college had al- 
ready outgrown its present plant to a 
most uncomfortable degree. This need 
for additional space is the reason why 
Roosevelt College in Chicago is mov- 
ing its plant after less than two years’ 
existence. 

Building being the difficult prob- 
lem it is today, we knew that it would 
be years before the college could erect 
a suitable building but, in the mean- 
time, we were turning away eager and 
deserving students. 

When the remodeling of the build- 
ing began recently, the college em- 
barked upon its second venture of 
fitting to the needs of a college an 
old building that had been used for 
other purposes. 
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Although the Auditorium, with its 
approximately 454,000 square feet, 
eliminates many academic problems 
connected with space and meets to a 
greater extent the ever increasing 
needs of young people seeking an 
education, the moving does, however, 
put a ramified burden on the college 
administration and board. 

The college is meeting its current 
expenses in its present Wells Street 
building but a financial campaign for 
capital expenditures must be launched 
in the early fall. This will be a fund 
raising project for $1,200,000 for the 
following purposes: to finance the 
initial phase of the remodeling of the 
school property ($264,000), settle the 
tax liabilities, extinguish the mort- 
gage indebtedness on the property and 
remodel the school premises and be- 
gin work on the Auditorium Theater. 


‘than a 





Perkins and Will, school architects, 
have been engaged to put the build- 
ing in readiness by September. This 
firm drew the plans for remodeling 
the office building in which the col- 
lege is presently housed. 

The Wells Street building was pur- 
chased in July 1945 and administra- 
tors faced the task of giving notice 
and moving tenants, in addition to 
remodeling, all in less than two 
months. The building was ready for 
the opening semester on September 
24 and provided facilities for more 
thousand students. In the 
present situation, more time is avail- 
able for. the work of remodeling and 
the problem of moving tenants does 
not exist. 


FIRST STEPS IN REMODELING 


The hotel and theater lend them- 
selves adequately to the architectural 
plans for an educational institution; 
nevertheless, there are problems. The 
wiring of the building, done in the 
90's, is amusing to present day elec- 
tricians. The early stage of remodel- 
ing calls for considerable expenditure 
for a complete rewiring of the build- 
ing in order to convert to A.C. 

The initial construction program 
must satisfy the city building code. 
This includes fireproofing and enclos- 
ing of stairways, fireproofing elevator 
shafts, repairing fire escapes, installa- 
tion of some new stairways, mechan- 
ical ventilation of toilet facilities, pro- 
vision of fire alarms, pumps, fire hose 
and similar equipment. 

In addition to electrical rewiring 
and converting from D.C. to A.C 
service, the elevators must be repaired 
for safety and there must be minimum 
plumbing and heating repairs, in- 
cluding installation of an extra boiler. 
Further, there must be substantial 
demolition of room partitions to pro- 
vide classrooms, laboratories and 
library facilities. The partitioning is 
not a serious problem, however, since 
floors are load bearing. Little work is 
necessary to provide faculty and ad- 
ministrative offices and student lounges 
as these units are being fitted into 
existing spaces and can be enlarged or 
partitioned later as needed. 

The historic building is an impres- 
sive structure, even in its present 
neglected condition. To those who 
are architecturally informed, this struc- 
ture is a masterpiece of design and 
construction, a Louis Sullivan master- 
piece. Most architects agree that this 
is the building which marked the 
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transition of gaudy Victorian archi- 
tecture to clean and useful modern 
style. 

Friends of the college recall that it 
was in this building that President 
Theodore Roosevelt dined publicly 
with George Washington Carver, the 
first time, so far as is known, that a 
President of the United States had 
ever invited a Negro to dinner in a 
restaurant. Now, students of all races 
and creeds will mingle in the vast 
halls, classrooms, library and lounges. 


The library will be located on the 
top floor and will be one of the most 
beautifully situated libraries in the 
city. From the tremendous windows 
can be seen an inspiring view of 
Michigan Avenue and the lake be- 
yond. This room was formerly the 
famed banquet hall of the Auditorium 
Hotel. The stacks, going back to 
Wabash Avenue, were once the kitch- 
ens. The faculty lounge will exist in 
the room that was once the socially 
prominent Opera Club. The former 
Masonic Hall, decorated in birchwood 
wainscoting and with elaborate carv- 
ings on the 16 pillars, will provide a 
college theater for drama and speech 
classes. 

The student lounges are large and 
adequate and plans are underway to 
establish a student and faculty restau- 


WORLD FAMED 
Auditorium Building, 
new home of Roose- 
velt College, is 
shown in picture on 
opposite page. Res- 
toration of the Au- 
ditorium Theater, 
once the center of 
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and dramatic life, is 
included in future 
plans. Interior view 
at right shows stage 
of theater whose 
perfect acoustics 
made it a favorite of 
artists and audiences. 
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rant on the first floor on Congress 
and Michigan, in the room that was 
formerly the tap room of the hotel. 

Five large classrooms, each provid- 
ing for 75 seats or more, have been 
arranged and there will be five more 
to seat 60 students. In all there 
will be 29 classrooms providing 1400 
seats as compared to 21 providing 
1050 seats in the present building. 
There will be 47 faculty offices for 
full time professors and 23 for part 
time professors. There will be two 
biology laboratories, three chemistry 
laboratories, two physics laboratories, 
one psychology laboratory, a remedial 
reading clinic and a speech clinic. 
There will be a large typing room and 
a well lighted engineering drawing 
room, a room for statistical and office 
machines and at least two conference 
rooms. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SPACE 


The music school, which has pre- 
viously been in another building, will 
be housed on the ninth floor. The 
faculty committee assigning space in 
the new home had at first planned to 
locate the laboratories on the three 
top floors; however, the cost of this 
plan proved to be double the esti- 
mated cost of the present plan. The 
committee found that the sounds and 


fumes could be controlled sufficiently 
to justify placing the laboratories in 
the middle of the building. Classrooms 
were kept on lower floors to mini- 
mize traffic problems since street 
noises are not a serious factor in this 
area of Chicago. 

Thus, the first stage has been under- 
taken in developing a new plant for 
Roosevelt College. In every way, 
these initial steps will make the build- 
ing safe and, although the decorating 
will be somewhat slighted, the feeling 
of space will produce comfort and an 
academic atmosphere. 

The second stage to be undertaken, 
as funds become available, will pro- 
vide for enlarging the college plant 
and for further reconditioning and 
decorating of the building. Additional 
stages will be undertaken in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) the theater renova- 
tion (the college hopes to restore the 
theater to some of its former beauty 
and prestige and to make it available 
to the public for cultural entertain- 
ment), (2) the Recital Hall renova- 
tion, (3) the elevator installation, 
(4) exterior cleaning and renovation. 

In the fall, it is expected that be- 
tween 4500 and 5000 students will 
enroll in Roosevelt College. An even 
larger enrollment for the school is 
foreseen within the near future. 
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catch AS TAX EXEMPT ACTIVITY 


Complex and difficult is the problem of delineating between 


the subsidizing of research making results immediately avail- 


able to the public and the purchasing of research services 
under which they accrue to private profit. It bids fair to 


become an important issue in the management of institutions 


RECENTLY, THE DAILY PRESS HAS 
reported some questionings of the 
tax exemption of certain classes 
of research undertakings carried on 
directly by universities or by separate 
nonprofit corporations accessory to 
universities or by independent chari- 
table foundations. 

The critical queries have been di- 
rected chiefly at enterprises involving 
applied scientific research under con- 
tracts with industrial concerns whereby 
considerable sums are received in 
payment for research services, the 
benefit of which is alleged to accrue 
too nearly exclusively to the private 
profit seeking interests paying for the 
services. 

It is intimated that a line of de- 
marcation should be drawn between 
(1) the subsidizing of research where 
the results are made immediately 
available to the public or at least to 
large classes of citizens for the gen- 
eral purpose of advancing human 
knowledge and benefiting mankind 
and (2) the purchasing or hiring of 
research services under conditions 
such that the results, either patented 
or otherwise closely held, become the 
exclusive property of the purchaser 
and are used for his private profit. 
The problem of drawing .such a line 
is complex and difficult and bids fair 
to become an important issue of policy 
in the management of institutions of 
higher education and research. 


SALES OF RESEARCH SERVICES 


The American Council of Commer- 
cial Laboratories is reported to have 
asserted that, during the fiscal year 
1943-44, 52 land-grant colleges and 
universities received more than $22,- 
000,000 from “sales and services.” 
What proportion of this sum was in 
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payments for research services is not 
revealed but, presumably, a substantial 
part of it was in that category. 

Doubtless other parts of it came 
from incidental sales of discarded 
equipment, sales of surplus livestock, 
wool, dairy products or eggs from 
herds or flocks maintained for instruc- 
tion and research in animal husbandry 
and poultry husbandry, or sales of 
surplus plants, seeds, bulbs or vege- 
tables produced on university farms, 
nurseries and greenhouses or in ex- 
perimental plots in horticultural or 
gardening departments. Such _inci- 
dental sales have long been regarded 
as legitimate tax exempt transactions, 
necessary and permissible for either 
state supported or private nonprofit 
charitable educational institutions and 
corporations. 


The Council of Commercial Lab- 
oratories, evidently having in mind 
the federal income tax on corpora- 
tions and speaking of “more than 200 
educational institutions and founda- 
tions doing research for private com- 
panies,” has been reported as saying: 
“We in the commercial testing and 
research industry do not object to 
tax exempt institutions conducting 
pure research. It is right and proper 
for them to do this. It is for the 
benefit of mankind at large. However, 
when they operate in the field of 
industrial research for the benefit of 
a few industries and keep the results 
of that research confidential to their 
industrial sponsors, and when they 
operate in the field of testing mate- 
rials, we deem that they should pay 
taxes on their fees in that field as 
well as the rest of us. And we also 
feel that some means should be found 
to require them to disclose their in- 
come from these sources.” 


Some cognizance of this protest is 
being taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and by appropriate congressional 
subcommittees but it is too early to 
say whether their study of it may 
produce changes in administrative 
regulations or proposed changes in 
federal income tax legislation. 


NONPROFIT RESEARCH 
CORPORATIONS 

Wholly aside from the income tax 
question as stated in the foregoing, 
which is a matter of federal jurisdic- 
tion, is the issue of state taxation of 
the property (land, buildings, equip- 
ment, endowment) of private chari- 
table research institutions which use 
that property largely for the conduct 
of research under contracts with pri- 
vate industrial firms. 

The supreme court of Ohio has re- 
cently held that the large physical 
plant of a nonprofit research founda- 
tion deriving a major fraction of its 
income from contracts for services is 
taxable under the statutes of that 
state. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute 
at Columbus, Ohio, has operated for 
many years with a substantial endow- 
ment fund from charitable sources, 
extensive and valuable plant and 
equipment and expert staff. The Ohio 
Board of Tax Appeals held its land 
and buildings taxable for the years 
1944 and 1945 and this determination 
was affirmed by the state supreme 
court. 

The finding was that over a period 
of twenty years the aggregate income 
of the institute from endowment was 
about $4,000,000 as compared with 
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about $9,000,000 received from con- 
tracts for research services. In very 
recent years the annual income of 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 was 
about nine tenths from sponsored re- 
search and about one tenth from 
endowment. It appeared to the court 
that the industrial sponsors of the 
research projects generally obtained 
the resulting patents, or some other 
form of exclusive private ownership 
of the benefits, and used them for pri- 
vate profit. 

In these circumstances, the court 
declared: “Where the use of property 
is wholly for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of learning, science and 
the useful arts generally, that use is 
deemed charitable; but where the use 
is essentially for the private and pe- 
cuniary advantage of a class, such as 
industrial organizations, the contrary 
is true.” 

A cooperative arrangement between 
the Battelle Memorial Institute and 
Ohio State University, whereby se- 
lected graduate students in the uni- 
versity were awarded fellowships for 
research work and paid modest sti- 
pends derived from the institute, was 
recognized by the court as unques- 
tionably a charitable activity, but 
under Ohio statutes the property of 
charitable corporations is exempt from 
taxation only when in use exclusively 
for charitable purposes. 


TAX EXEMPT PROPERTY 


Ohio thus stands among a group 
of states (probably a majority) that 
make exclusive charitable use the test 
of property tax exemption, and the 
Ohio court has generally construed 
the statutes strictly. As is well known, 
a number of other states have more 
liberal statutes and judicial precedents 
under which all property owned by 
charitable institutions, including prop- 
erty used solely for income producing 
purposes, is exempt so long as the 
income is wholly devoted to their 
general charitable or educational 
purposes. 

For example, a Kentucky decision 
of 1945 maintained a long chain of 
precedents to the effect that real 
estate owned by charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, including such 
parts as are used only as income pro- 
ducing investments, is exempt from 
taxation under a section of the Ken- 
tucky constitution which has always 
been thus interpreted. 





*Battelle Memorial Institute v. Dunn, 
(Ohio St.), 73 N. E. 2d 88 (1947). 
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In that case the court said: “Prop- 
erty rights have vested on the faith 
of that construction. Devises of real 
estate to charitable and educational 
institutions have been made and such 
institutions have invested portions of 
their endowment funds in real estate 
in the belief that such property was 
exempt from taxation. To make it 
subject to taxation would materially 
impair its value and in many instances 
would adversely affect the activities 
of the institution.”® 

Moreover, a considerable number 
of the older privately controlled uni- 
versities, even though located in states 
holding actual and exclusive charitable 
use to be requisite to property tax 
exemption, operate under specially 
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granted charters giving them exemp- 
tion for all their property, including 
such as is used wholly or partly for 
no purpose other than income pro- 
ducing. 

Such charters have almost uniformly 
been construed as not subject to change 
by the state without the consent of 
the institution. Thus it cannot be 
assumed that facts similar to those in 
the Battelle Memorial Institute case 
would easily or readily impel a similar 
decision in another case where the 
statutes of another state apply or 
where a specially granted institutional 
charter is concerned. 


NEW PROBLEM 


The crucial issue in the case, how- 
ever, has a new angle. The use of 
the plant of a nonprofit educational 
or research institution to produce 
inventions and discoveries under con- 
tracts whereby sole ownership of 
these results is acquired by the pri- 
vate profit making firms that pay for 
the research work is not precisely the 
same as leasing investment property 
to private persons or investing en- 
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dowment in the securities of private 
profit making corporations.. It could, 
however, be held to be essentially 
similar and a legitimate tax exempt 
use of the institutional property in 
any jurisdiction where the rigid test 
of actual and exclusive charitable use 
is not adhered to. 

Research and experimentation for 
the. improvement of agriculture has 
long been accepted as a charitable 
purpose, as well as a public purpose 
for which tax monies may be appro- 
priated, though chiefly for the benefit 
of farmers as a class. But the results 
are habitually made public and 
promptly available to all farmers. In 
contrast, industrial research under con- 
tract with firms which acquire sole 
ownership of the results is not an 
activity for the immediate benefit of 
a large class of citizens but may con- 


duce to the private profit of the con- - 


tracting firm. Ultimately, it will 
produce general public benefit but 
this may be deferred until the expira- 
tion of patents or at least until the 
contractor has taken private gain from 
his ownership of the fruits of research 
which he keeps secret from others. 

The subject has many and complex 
ramifications and the questions of 
public policy involved are by no means 
simple. One guiding principle that 
transcends all others, however, is that 
both publicly controlled and privately 
controlled institutions of education and 
research have for their central and 
primary purpose the general public 
benefit through the advancement of 
human knowledge. In their practical 
operation to advance that primary 
purpose, it has long been recognized 
that they necessarily conduct inci- 
dentally a great variety of auxiliary 
enterprises and services which, if 
looked at in a vacuum artificially 
separated from the main purpose to 
which they are incidental, might ap- 
pear to be not strictly educational or 
charitable in character. 

A university cannot hold itself aloof 
from the industries of its state or 
region or blind itself to the practical 
needs of its students or to opportuni- 
ties to increase from private sources 
the funds available for research fel- 
lowships. On the other hand, it can- 
not allow itself to be used as an 
instrument of pecuniary gain by pri- 
vate interests or permit its program 
to be influenced or controlled in any 
substantial degree by private persons 
operating for pecuniary profit at the 
expense of the public. 
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AS MANY OTHER UNIVERSITIES HAVE 
done in meeting their expansion prob- 
lems, we have turned to the punched 
card method of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. This method 
thrives on expansion. Its potential 
for absorbing work is its most remark- 
able feature. Speed, uncanny accuracy, 
versatility are its stock-in-trade. 

To the uninitiated, such statements 
may seem extravagant. As a matter of 
fact, they are not made without quali- 
fication. The initial efficiency with 
which any installation works is con- 
tingent upon the proper balance be- 
tween the types of machines and the 
volume of work they must perform. 
This is particularly true of punched 
card installations because an even 
flow of work from the punches 
through the sorters to the tabulator 
is essential. Lost motion, little no- 
ticed in the slower hand methods, is 
at once apparent in the machine room 
where cards, punched at the rate of 
150 to 300 per operator per hour, 
streak through the sorter at the rate 
of 450 a minute. 


SPEED, DETAIL, FLEXIBILITY 


There seems to be a general, but 
erroneous, impression that the 
punched card method is less expen- 
sive than other machine methods. Its 
advantages do not lie in the saving 
of money but in (1) the speed with 
which operations are performed and 
results are made available; (2) the 
potentiality for detailed information 
previously considered impossible or 
impracticable but desirable; (3) the 
flexibility of operation which makes 
new studies and analyses available at 
little extra cost (this also applies to 
research and special studies requested 
by various departments), and (4) 
the accuracy of results when based 
upon accurate original data. 

It is true that reports in equal de- 
tail made by hand or by posting ma- 
chine would be more expensive but 
under manual and semimanual meth- 
ods we normally sacrifice detail be- 
cause of the expense involved. Under 
the punched card method we discover 
fields of possibility that may be ex- 
plored as by-products of the basic 
information at slight additional cost. 
The tendency is to take advantage of 
its flexibility to obtain more informa- 
tion rather than to reduce the cost. 





WE TURNED TO PUNCHED CARD 


Economy of operation presumes the 
maximum number of uses for any one 
type of punched card. In a university 
business office, for example, a group 
of cards punched from cash receipt 
vouchers and expense vouchers can 
be used to make the following records 
by sorting the cards according to the 
information desired: 

1. The warrant, or check register. 

2. The vendor register, an alpha- 
betical listing by firms of all the in- 
voices paid during the month (espe- 
cially helpful to the purchasing de- 
partment in checking the payment 
of invoices). 

3. Warrants or checks, together 
with the detailed remittance advice 
for the information of the vendor. 

4. The register of cash receipts. 

5. Statements of account for per- 
manent business office records and 
the information of department heads. 

6. Monthly summary account list- 
ings for the information of adminis- 
trative officers (useful in watching 
account balances). 


7. Analyses of income and expense 
for comparison with budget estimates. 

8. Reconciliation of bank accounts. 

9. Monthly summaries for general 
ledger posting. 

10. Summarized data and expense 
distributions for the annual report. 

11. Accounts receivable register and 
statements. 

12. Student loan register and state- 
ments. 

The foregoing list represents most 
of the basic records of the business 
office and offers a good starting point 
for a new installation. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that miracles must not be expected 
in the initial stages when personnel 
is inexperienced and routines are be- 
ing established. Too many applica- 
tions attempted at once only cause 
delay and breed discouragement. 

Pay roll procedures that involve 
considerable detail are natural appli- 
cations for punched card methods. 
One card is punched for each regular 
employe on the institutional budget 
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or personnel record and is used month 
after month in making registers, earn- 
ings reports, pay rolls, pay roll dis- 
tribution and tax deduction reports. 

The information punched on the 
card includes: name and employe 
number, rank or position, annual sal- 
ary, monthly salary, account number 
and department, tax code and with- 
holding deductions and other deduc- 
tions authorized by the employe, such 
as group life insurance, hospitalization 
benefits, accident and health insur- 
ance, annuity or retirement, deduc- 
tions for government bonds. 

As personnel changes occur, re- 
vision of information contained in the 
original budget is effected through 
addition or deduction cards. 


At the pay roll period, cards are 
sorted by employe number and listed 
in detail on the pay roll register. Dur- 
ing this operation, in which the cur- 
rent monthly deductions and net earn- 
ings are recorded in detail, summary 
earnings cards are reproduced and 
interpreted in tabulating card form 
to serve as statements of earnings for 
the pay period and year to date. Thus 
employes receive information identical 
with that shown on the pay roll regis- 
ter. These summary cards can be re- 
produced also as bank deposit slips 
which are sent to a bank of the em- 
ployes’ choice in lieu of writing pay 
roll checks. 

After the cards are used to list the 
pay ‘roll vouchers they are sorted by 
account number and tabulated on a 
recapitulation form to show the pay 
roll distribution. Summary cards are 
mechanically produced during this 
operation to facilitate posting to the 
appropriate departmental accounts. 

Following the printing of the pay 
roll register, the cards are separated 
by deduction groups and listed in 
support of payments made to insur- 
ance companies and other agencies. 

At the end of the calendar year all 
pay roll cards that involve withhold- 
ing tax deductions are sorted by em- 
ploye number and used to run the 
forms W-2, mailed to employes, show- 
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ing the annual salary income and the 
amount withheld. 

Irregular pay rolls (for hourly, 
temporary and irregularly paid per- 
- sonnel) follow the same routine ex- 
cept that the cards are punched from 
time vouchers instead of being me- 
chanically reproduced from a pre- 
punched master file. 

Time of physical plant employes 
is submitted daily by the plant fore- 
men on time tickets indicating the 
hours, rates and job numbers for dis- 
tribution purposes. Cards punched 
from time tickets are sorted with 
material cards (reproduced from 
voucher payment cards according to 
the various job numbers) and used 
to make detailed reports of physical 
plant jobs closed or a summary list- 
ing of jobs in process. 

The value of the punched card 
method is further demonstrated in the 
billing of veterans’ accounts to the 
Veterans Administration. A master 
card is punched for each veteran regis- 
tered under Public Laws 346 and 16. 
This card records the name, registra- 
tion number, “C” number, serial num- 
ber, college and term. 

A punched card which indicates the 
number of credit hours and the 
amount of tuition and fees and the 
cards which summarize purchases of 
books, supplies and equipment are 
sorted with the master card and used 
to print on the tabulator the detailed 
public voucher which constitutes the 
institution's billing to the V.A. 

Business officers contemplating new 
installations of punched card equip- 
ment should give thought to the 
balance between the various machines 
and the work to be accomplished. An 
attempt to economize in equipment 
by substicuting hand labor for ma- 
chine labor is likely to result in de- 
lay far more expensive than the 
monthly unit rental charge on a few 
additional pieces of equipment. 

For example, we have found it un- 
wise to set up a machine room with- 
out verifying punches. These ma- 
chines are operated as key punches 
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but, instead of punching holes in the 
cards, they verify the holes punched 
by another operator and stop when 
an error is detected. This verification 
method is the mechanical substitute 
for proofreading. 

Another machine that should be 
given initial consideration is the 
collator. It will be found that hours 
of hand matching and comparing can 
be avoided by using this machine. 

We found that we were tempted to 
undertake work which did not neces- 
sarily lend itself to machine account- 
ing. It is im this area of endeavor 
that thorough study should be made 
before existing methods are relin- 
quished in favor of the punched card 
method. I refer specifically to the 
work of the registrar's office. 

In my opinion, it is unwise to 
throw the entire routine of registra- 
tion on a new punched card system; 
there are too many special cases of 
extra-routine mature, too many 
changes in schedules and courses. 
Changes of this type are expensive and 
time consuming. The punched card 
method thrives on positive, concrete, 
correct original information; it bogs 
down in any other circumstances. This 
is not an adverse criticism of the ma- 
chine method; it is a tribute to its 
detachment from the element of 
human error. 

Failure in some applications serves 
to call attention to irregularities and 
loose practices. Therein lies one of 
the virtues of the system. It is essen- 
tial that any routine undertaken be 
first thoroughly studied and purged 
of inaccurate or careless practices be- 
fore mechanization is attempted. 
Actual test runs covering all contin- 
gencies to be encountered on each 
application should be completed prior 
to installation. 

Much of the registrar's work, how- 
ever, is immediately adaptable to ma- 
chine methods; eventually, most of it 
may be. Check lists to instructors 
showing student registrations in the 
various courses can be made without 
difficulty, as can instructor's midterm 
grade reports and final grade lists. 
Lists of students by various classifica- 
tions, such as resident, nonresident, 
race, sex and the like, can be made 
if the original data are accurate and 
legible but it is not advisable to at- 
tempt more without thorough study. 


The question of machine room per- 
sonnel should be given careful con- 
sideration. It is not essential that the 
key punch operators have previous 
experience. They are given familiar- 
ization exercises and, if adept, will 
become reasonably efficient within 
two or three months. 

The manager should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the school’s business 
routines before the actual work is 
started. He should have the support 
of capable machine operators who 
have been thoroughly trained in the 
technical aspects of the equipment 
either through years of experience or 
in service schools or both. The man- 
ager must be able to channel the work 
in such a way that the maximum num- 
ber of machines will be in operation 
at all times as idle units are costly. 


SELF SUPPORTING 


In the interest of economy, all 
equipment should be centralized un- 
der one management and be operated 
only by trained personnel. The ma- 
chine room can be supported by 
appropriation or established on a self 
supporting basis. Its services in either 
instance can be placed at the disposal 
of all university departments. If it 
is to be a self supporting department, 
the charge per hour of service is based 
upon an analysis of cost which takes 
into account the departmental sup- 
plies and expenses, chargeable and 
nonchargeable salaries and wages, the 
monthly rental cost and productive 
hours of each piece of equipment. 

Until the statistical service depart- 
ment has sufficient cost experience 
upon which to base the hourly service 
charges for the various types of equip- 
ment, the rates established by schools 
with more experience can be used. 

The growing use of the punched 
card method is evidence of its prac- 
ticability. Whether it can be econom- 
ically employed in a given situation 
depends upon the volume and nature 
of the service to be performed. Not 
all sales agents are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with institutional procedures 
but their knowledge of machines and 
accounting systems and the business 
officer's knowledge of his school’s re- 
quirements and practices can be com- 
bined to formulate detailed plans that 
will assure a minimum of confusion 
at any changeover period. 
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TO FACULTY SALARIES, ADD PSYCHIC INCOME 


ACADEMIC HOUSING AND WELFARE 
services cannot be discussed without 
reference to their relation to academic 
salaries. The general problem that 
they involve would scarcely exist 
(except in a most aberrant and tem- 
porary form) if college professors 
were paid on a scale that bore closer 
relation to the importance of the 
services they perform.* 

Unfortunately, as every study of 
academic salaries reveals, the general 
scale falls below other professional 
groups comparable in years of train- 
ing, responsibility and services per- 
formed. Bearing on this established 
fact, certain preliminary background 
observations need to be made. 

1. Although the salary scale of aca- 
demic personnel is lower than the 
salary scales of comparable profes- 
sional groups, the standards of taste 
and living that prevail in higher paid 
professional groups are those which 
faculty men and women emulate. 
Faculty members want a good way 
of life, with all that it implies, and 
this fact induces many men into the 
profession; for the academic setting, 
whatever its shortcomings, does have 
advantages. It must be remembered 
also that there is no professional group 
in which the desire or the compulsion 
tO maintain “appearances” is more 
pronounced than in academic facul- 
ties. Thus there develops an impelling 
urge to “keep up with the Joneses” 
at the same time that earnings are 
relatively low. 


From John Dale Russell: Problems of 
Faculty Personnel, reprinted by permission 
of the University of Chicago Press. 


*Nothing to be said here, however, 
should be interpreted as implying that 
academic salary scales should not be ad- 
vanced as far and as rapidly as resources 
permit. Nor is it implied that an interest 
im security and status transcends a funda- 
mental interest in scholarship and teaching. 
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2. The second observation is a 
corollary of the first: expenditures of 
faculty men and women press hard 
upon their income. The margin of 
saving is small. The pressure on 
faculty members to obtain supple- 
mentary income is further proof of 
the point, and the several studies that 
have been made on faculty income 
force the conclusion that faculty fam- 
ilies, regardless of rank, are prone to 
spend as much as they earn. 

This is not the place to analyze 
the considerations, psychological as 
well as economic, that are involved 
in determining academic salary scales 
and the reaction of the staff members 
to those scales, as measured in their 
mode of living. But the foregoing 
summaries are essential for an ac- 
ceptance of the general statement that 
the outstanding characteristics of fac- 
ulty groups, by and large, are (1) 
a desire for status and (2) a desire 
for security. 

Personnel problems of higher edu- 
cation cannot be fully understood 
without recognition of the importance 
of these two desires in the lives of 
the men and women who constitute 
the academic community. Involved 
in this understanding also are the lim- 
ited resources ordinarily available to 
American colleges and universities for 
operations (including payment of 
salaries) plus the pressure to spread 
those resources over wider areas of 
activity and service. 

Bearing in mind these facts con- 
cerning institutional needs and limi- 
tation of resources and the correlative 
faculty psychology, involving as it does 
the desire for status and security, the 
conclusion emerges that academic wel- 
fare programs are compensatory de- 
vices that in some measure balance 
the inadequacy of prevailing salary 
scales today. 


For the staff member, these pro- 
grams give some added measure of 
security and thereby make possible 
the enjoyment of the kind of life 
that is associated with scholarly activ- 
ity. For the institution, these pro- 
grams are to be regarded as assets 
enabling it to recruit new staff mem- 
bers, not by offering direct salary but 
by promising an added measure of 
security together with the prestige 
and status that go with an academic 
appointment. 

Those institutions with the most 
liberal welfare programs will have 
the greatest competitive advantage in 
building and holding staff. It is not 
humanitarianism or paternalism that 
is significant in the evaluation of 
housing and welfare programs of uni- 
versities and colleges. Important, at 
least for the administrator, is the 
competitive advantage that these pro- 
grams can offer. 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 


All of this can be illustrated by 
concrete elaboration in the housing 
field. Henderson and Davie in a sig- 
nificant report published in 1928 
stress the importance of housing to 
faculty members. Their living quar- 
ters serve as perhaps no other single 
item to give the faculty family its 
social status. The authors show that 
faculty members tend to live in better 
neighborhoods than their incomes 
would appear to justify and they 
quote Jessica B. Peixotto as saying 
that the best descriptive term of 
faculty housing standards is that of 
“house-proud.” 

Long before the war, some academic 
institutions had begun the formulation 
of long range housing programs, 
prompted by an appreciation of the 
significance that housing plays in the 
faculty scheme of things. Housing 
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Housing and other welfare activities give a 


college a decided advantage in today’s 


competition for services of faculty members 


programs have special significance, 
such as, for example, the one begun 
at the University of Minnesota in the 
late 1920's. 

An extensive tract of land, attrac- 
tively located in open country just 
outside St. Paul, was acquired by the 
university and platted for 69 lots. The 
first house in this University Grove 
development was constructed in 1929. 
Today 36 houses are completed, with 
plans for many others to be built as 
soon as conditions permit. This suc- 
cessful housing project can be sketched 
as follows: 

The University of Minnesota owns 
the land, which is leased to the indi- 
vidual faculty member on a twenty 
year lease, renewable twice. For each 
lot the university receives $75 a year 
in ground rent. The staff member 
wishing to build is limited to a maxi- 
mum cost of $15,000, including archi- 
tectural fees. Originally the minimum 
was $10,000. 

At the outset only associate and 
full professors and administrative off- 
cers of comparable rank were eligible 
for the sites; but, with adoption of a 
policy that provides permanent tenure 
for some instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors, the minimum has been re- 
duced to $7500, thereby insuring the 
project will be representative of the 
faculty as a whole. It is further pro- 
vided that only staff members with 
at least ten years’ service remaining 
may build in University Grove. 

When the plan started, the uni- 
versity loaned to the faculty member 
75 per cent of the cost of his house 
at an interest charge of 5 per cent. 
In 1945 the loan percentage was in- 
creased to 80 per cent, and the interest 
rate dropped to 4 per cent. Thus a 
staff member with tenure can obtain 
an $8000 loan toward a $10,000 
home, requiring on his part only $2000 
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cash to start the proceedings. No sec- 
ondary financing on the property is 
permitted. Payments on the loan are 
made by the faculty member over a 
twenty year period, with the flat 
monthly payments covering both prin- 
cipal and interest. Taxes on the 
structure are paid by the owner. 

Certain restrictions further protect 
the university. Although the faculty 
member chooses his architect (and 
an architect must be employed), the 
selection and the final plans as well 
must have the approval of the uni- 
versity advisory architect. In the 
event the staff member moves, he 
must sell to another eligible univer- 
sity staff member and, if for any 
reason he is not able after a specified 
period to negotiate a sale, the uni- 
versity itself steps in and buys the 
property at a price set by an apprais- 
ing committee. 

As bearing upon the significance 
of such projects in providing an addi- 
tional “psychic income,” it should be 
stressed that only three faculty mem- 
bers who have built the 36 houses 
over the last seventeen years have 
resigned from the staff to accept other 
positions. In four other cases, prop- 
erty has changed hands for reasons 
not involving acceptance of another 
academic position. 

Beyond question this housing pro- 
gram has been a determining factor 
in the decision of several faculty 
members to turn down attractive offers 
elsewhere, even though the direct 
salary advantage in going would have 
been considerable. That the project 
appeals to the faculty is shown in 
the number of houses built, the num- 
ber soon to be built and in the fact 
that already additional adjacent land 
has been purchased for expansion. 

Two observable halfway steps fur- 
ther suggest the validity of this pre- 


diction. In recent years a number 
of institutions have constructed build- 
ings designed specifically to house 
inexpensively graduate students and 
staff members at the subinstructor 
level. An_ illustration is Thatcher 
Hall at the University of Illinois which 
has some small apartments it rents 
to married graduate students. The 
University of Iowa expects to erect 
permanent apartment units to be made 
available to married students and 
younger members of the staff of the 
university. 

Undoubtedly, in the years ahead, a 
responsibility. that is now becoming 
recognized for housing the married 
graduate school assistants and young 
instructors will expand to encompass 
the housing of faculty members at 
all levels, for once the process of 
faculty housing begins, its competitive 
advantages will inevitably stimulate a 
general acceptance of the idea. 


EFFECT OF ENROLLMENTS 


The second factor contributing to 
the certain expansion of long range 
housing programs is the activity of 
institutions in these immediate post- 
war years in providing temporary 
emergency housing for both students 
and faculty members. The growth in 
enrollments has forced rapid additions 
to faculties. At the University of 
Minnesota it has been found that 
additions to the faculty (expressed 
dollarwise) in relation to enrollment 
increases are as 1 to 2: a student body 
increase of one third calls for one 
sixth more expenditures for staff. The 
formula may vary from institution to 
institution, but the need for addi- 
tional staff is generally apparent. 

Once responsibility for faculty hous- 
ing has been accepted anywhere, even 
on an emergency basis, it is not prob- 
able that it will ever be totally 
relinquished. Perhaps the greatest 
single gain that will come from the 
chaotic housing situation and the 
emergency adjustments being made to 
meet it is the acceleration of the uni- 
versity faculty housing idea. As in 
other matters, those institutions that 
capitalize most advantageously on 
their present short term plans by 
transforming them into long term 
housing programs and policies will be 
in the most favored position in their 
search for staff. 


Because there is now a shortage of 
living quarters, housing assumes pri- 
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mary importance in the general wel- 
fare programs of academic institutions 
but other aspects of it are not to be 
overlooked nor is their significance to 
be minimized, for, in the long run, 
it is the total pattern of welfare 
enterprises that gives competitive ad- 
vantage to the institution or added 
sense of status and security to the 
individual staff member. 


INSURANCE RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


The historically low salary scales 
prevailing in American higher educa- 
tion make exceedingly difficult, to the 
point of impossibility, provision by 
the individual staff member of ade- 
quate protection in the event of his 
death, total disability or retirement. 
It is understandable, therefore, why 
institutions developing welfare pro- 
grams have tended to turn first to 
death and retirement insurance. 

While it is gratifying that the prin- 
ciple of death, disability and retire- 
ment protection has been as widely 
accepted as it has, it is nevertheless 
disturbing to find (1) that many 
institutions have not yet provided 
such protection for their staff mem- 
bers and (2) how far short of meeting 
the needs some of the programs in 
effect actually are. 

If the question is asked why mem- 
bers of the teaching profession should 
expect more by way of security than 
other groups in the community or 
why retirement for them is any dif- 
ferent from retirement for anyone 
else, the answer would center in the 
point that the demands made on the 
professor during his active years are 
both different and greater than those 
made on many other groups. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Within recent years there has been 
rapid development of group hospitali- 
zation plans which, although they 
differ in details, are all of the same 
general pattern. Provision is made 
for payment for hospitalization and 
for specified services associated with 
it. Actually, this is in most instances 
hospital insurance rather than sickness 
insurance. 

Prolonged illness is another cause 
for concern within faculty groups. 
Few universities and colleges appear 
to have systematized sick leave privi- 
leges for faculty members. In general, 
each case of protracted illness is han- 
dled individually, with other staff 
members carrying the load in order 
that salary payments may go on, at least 
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for a time. The development of a 
generally accepted sickness insurance 
program would constitute for the aca- 
demic profession a most desirable 
addition to welfare offerings, for par- 
ticipation by staff members would 
serve as one further bond of security, 
compensating that much more for the 
generally low level of academic sala- 
ries and the high level of social and 
academic “expectations.” 


LOAN FUNDS 


In this respect developments are 
embryonic. At some institutions credit 
unions have been formed. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has a Faculty- 
Employe Emergency Loan Fund 
administered by a staff committee. 
This was established with funds that 
accrued during the depression years 
in connection with a voluntary salary 
reduction. Such a fund might profit- 
ably be considered by other institu- 
tions, for it has proved to be an 
important morale factor and, more 
than that, a source of help to staff 
members when help is sorely needed. 


MISCELLANEOUS WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

In various other lesser ways, insti- 
tutions do contribute toward the gen- 
eral welfare of their faculties. There 
is quite generally a practice of offering 
discounts on the price of tickets for 
cultural events and, commoner still, 
for athletic events. Considering fac- 
ulty values and tastes, the former is 
obviously more important. Such poli- 
cies are insignificant, however, as 
compared with the programs to which 
attention has been directed earlier. 

Sabbatical leave perhaps falls into 
this category and, likewise, do grants 
toward expense of attending profes- 
sional meetings. As parts of a larger 
pattern these are commendable but 
their overall part in the security status 
psychology is minor. They are frost- 
ing on the cake of academic life. 

In commenting upon the topic 
under discussion, one administrator 
observed: “Inasmuch as you are at- 
tempting to list some of the com- 
pensating factors which accompany 
academic salaries which, admittedly, 
are not as high as in industry, com- 
mercial and professional fields, I think 
you should list long vacations.” 

There may be an element of truth 
in this comment, but studies of faculty 
income show that far too often the 
vacation is merely another work pe- 
riod or, if not that, a period of financial 





worry; for nine months of salary at 
customary academic levels and cus- 
tomary standards of expenditure does 
not cover satisfactorily a full calendar 
year of living. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


These, in general, represent the 
types of welfare services by which, in 
varying degrees of coverage, academic 
institutions supplement faculty sala- 
ries and thereby add something to the 
sense of security and the achievement 
of status so devoutly sought by faculty 
members. Some general observations 
will serve both as summary and as 
conclusions. 

1. The relative inadequacy of aca- 
demic salary scales, coupled with the 
desire to achieve status and security 
beyond the normal level commen- 
surate with the prevailing scales, gives 
an unusual significance to the welfare 
programs of universities and colleges. 
To date, insurance, disability and re- 
tirement plans have been most widely 


developed since death and retirement 


are the two problems that prey most 
persistently on the peace of mind of 
staff members. 

2. The increasing size of institu- 
tions and the multiplication of de- 
mands in the allocation of available 
resources will inevitably tend to hold 
salary levels down, although there 
will be individual and institutional 
exceptions. 

3. Welfare programs will continue 
to be important supplements to sala- 
ries, Compensating in some measure 
for lower salaries by “psychic” pay- 
ment through security and status. 

4. As recruiting devices to attract 
individual staff members, as argu- 
ments for holding staff members and 
as a competitive factor in determining 
faculty choices as between institutions, 
welfare programs are likely to be 
more decisive factors in the future. 

5. With insurance and retirement 
programs generally accepted as an in- 
stitutional responsibility, the next for- 
ward step is likely to be in housing. 

6. Housing and welfare programs 
are not indorsed here with any thought 
that faculty loyalty can be bought 
through them or that they are sub- 
stitutes for an adequate salary scale. 
Nevertheless, it is recognized that, fac- 
ulty psychology being what it is and 
academic salary levels being what 
they are, institutions should give far 
more thought to the formulation of 
well rounded welfare programs as 
compensatory factors. 
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NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS MANAGER 
is at one time or another faced with 
the problems of deciding whether to 
use male or female help in the food 
service department of his college, how 
extensively to use either sex and in 
what Capacities. 

A study of other departments may 
not help him as he will see some units 
operating smoothly with all women 
employes. The dietitian of another 
unit may employ men porters in the 
dishroom or be operating successfully 
with male chefs. 

Regardless of the size of the unit, 
the number of meals served and other 
factors that influence the functioning 
of a college food service department, 
the business manager should deter- 
mine whether or not working condi- 
tions and equipment are suitable for 
the use of women before he decides 
to use female employes. 

Most heavy duty equipment is de- 
signed by men to be used by men. 
Materials are usually so heavy that 
even when the containers are empty 
their handling taxes the strength of 
a woman. Handles are of a size or 
are so placed that a woman finds it 
either difficult to use both hands in 
moving or lifting the equipment, or 
all but impossible to budge it. Steam 
jacketed kettles of more than 50 gal- 
lon capacity are too high for a wom- 
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an to ladle from or to stir the con- 
tents easily. Valves placed in the con- 
ventional position behind and between 
such kettles are out of the convenient 
and safe reach of a woman. 
Windows through which food is 
passed, oven doors, refrigerator and 
other shelves, just the right height 
for a man, are too high for the aver- 


MALE OR FEMALE 


EMPLOYES 


FOOD SERVICE? 


ROBERT A. SPICELY 


Director, Food Service Department 
Hampton Institute 


age woman. Eye level windows and 
refrigerator shelves may mean 64 
inches to a man but a much lower 
height to a woman. Restrooms, ex- 
treme temperatures, nonoperative or 
nonexisting safety devices, acceptable 
to a man, will not be found satisfac- 
tory if female workers are employed. 

Since suitability of equipment and 
working conditions plays such a large 
part in the success or failure of wom- 





WOMEN can operate meat cutting equipment as picture at top of 
page demonstrates. Men can handle cooking and baking assignments 
as shown above. Training and adequate equipment, not sex, determine 
whether the jobs in the food service department are done satisfactorily. 
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en workers, a few suggestions will be 
offered here for consideration. 

If women are to be employed, 
aluminum or other light metal pots 
should be purchased instead of stain- 
less steel or other heavy utensils and 
extra loop handles should be attached 
a few inches from the bottom of pots. 
Even a man tilting large pots by use 
of what he calls “a tail clutch” will be 
able to perform the operation more 
easily and safely with this addition. 

But why stop merely with the addi- 
tion of handles near the bottom of 
the pot? Why not have two handles 
on each side near the top in place of 
the one on each side we now see? 
If this is done, two workers, one on 
each side, can conveniently use both 
hands in the operation. 
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PLEASANT work- 
ing conditions, 
including good 
ventilation and 
safety precau- 
tions, are essen- 
tial to the job well 
done. Moreover, 
they are being 
incorporated in 
union contracts. 


The installation of trunion kettles 
relieves much tiresome and dangerous 
ladling. Just because men have been 
willing to risk life and limb to reach 
the valves of steam jacketed kettles 
there is no reason for expecting a 
woman to be foolish enough to do the 
same. The college engineer will be 
able to determine just what can be 
done with a few more inches of pipe 
or a different type of valve or stem. 

Many states have laws governing 
the types of restroom equipment an 
establishment must have when wom- 
en are employed. During the war the 
army found that certain changes in 
restroom and toliet facilities were 
necessary to accommodate the WAC. 
Checking with these agencies will de- 
termine if the facilities are adequate. 





Good ventilation and freedom from 
extreme temperatures are as important 
for the worker as for the customes. 
In most places the old coal range is 
gone. Well insulated ranges using 
other fuel do not waste it in throwing 
heat out to warm the kitchen. 

These considerations along with 
provisions for adequate safety devices 
are being written into union contracts. 
They will be a requirement in the not 
too distant future, whichever sex is 
employed, so plans for 
should include them. 

Let us assume that items of equip- 
ment are favorable to the employment 
of persons of either sex and that the 
business manager thinks he sees a 
possibility of combining the profes- 
sional and scientific knowledge of the 
dietitian with the technics of the chef. 
He has had a fine meal ‘in a hotel or 
restaurant prepared by a chef and he 
judges that his institution could easily 
serve the same meal within its cost 
allotment since it enjoys many exemp- 
tions from the overhead borne by the 
commercial establishment. He may 
find, however, that such a combina- 
tion of skilled personnel will prove 
more troublesome than the condition 
he is attempting to correct. 

The chef is jealous of his status and 
has the usual male resentment toward 
taking orders from a woman. The 
dietitian feels that her professional 
training entitles her to the last word 
in matters affecting the department. 
Neither is willing to make adijust- 
ments that give ground to the other. 
To avoid this difficulty or to minimize 
its effects when the nature of the 
situation makes the chef-dietitian com- 
bination necessary, some business man- 
agers employ a man as director or 
manager of the department. This per- 
son is directly responsible to the busi- 
ness manager. The dietitian and chef 
are in turn responsible to him for 
functions he defines and coordinates. 

If the department is not large 
enough to justify this type of organ- 
ization and the chef-dietitian com- 
bination is still necessary, it is often 
possible to have an assistant in the 
business manager's office responsible 
for all auxiliary functions. 


tomorrow 


Situations too small for either of 
these arrangements do not usually 
have the peculiarities that call for the 
employment of a chef. With equip- 
ment serving as tools designed for 
their use, women cooks, under the 
direction of a capable dietitian, can 
function effectively. 
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1, HOW DOES YOUR LANDSCAPE GROW ? 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING IS A RICH 
man’s hobby. Why then should an 
educational institution give it any 
serious consideration? 

On many of our college campuses 
well designed, beautiful buildings rise 
starkly from a grubby plain. Even at 
many of our land-grant universities 
with famous colleges of agriculture the 
plain is really grubby. What should 
be a lawn resembles a neglected and 
overgrazed pasture. The professor of 
agronomy on his way to Classes no- 
tices that the grass is cut too short to 
flourish or has been overfed with the 
wrong kind of fertilizer at the wrong 
season of the year. And he curses the 
stupidity of the buildings and grounds 
department. 

This department is not really stupid. 
It produces steam economically and 
knows the cost per square foot of 
washing blackboards. But it does not 
realize that the growing of good turf 
follows Jaws that are as definite as 
those for the efficient burning of fuel. 


BEFORE 
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It does not know what the correct use 
of plant material would do to improve 
the campus. 

The professor of horticulture and 
the university architect do know. Their 
job is to educate the president and 
the trustees to the advantages of land- 
scaping and to persuade the buildings 
and grounds department that it can 
grow grass and trees and shrubs as 
efhiciently as it runs its power plant. 

The use of properly chosen plant 
materials need not be expensive. Small 
plants of the most desirable varieties 
are cheap. We boast that our institu- 
tions are ageless. What matter, then, 
if we have to wait a few years for 
plants to mature? As measured by the 
span of a man’s life, plants grow 
rapidly, sometimes too rapidly. 

College presidents spend hours with 
their architects, planning details of 
building appearance: ornamentation, 
color and texture of stone or brick. 
Then, as soon as a building is com- 
pleted, they insist that the grounds 
department cover all this costly work 
with a thick layer of ivy. In vain does 
the superintendent argue that the ivy 
pulls the pointing out of the walls, 
tears down rain conductors, forces off 
slate, harbors sparrows and otherwise 
lends itself to destruction. He explains 
that it is bad enough to have to hack 
out openings for windows before the 
beginning of the fall term but that 
when insect screens are used the trim- 
ming must be done every month. 

In the end the superintendent digs 
out the brickbats and mortar buried 
by the builder and plants the ivy. If 
he is well advised he does not use the 
beetle attracting Boston ivy or the 








tenderer varieties of English ivy but, 
perhaps, Hedera helix baltica, which 
is extremely resistant to winter kill. 
For variety he may use wisteria or 
climbing hydrangea or Magnolia 
soulangeana. In every case he should 
plan to restrict the growth of the vines 
to limited areas of the buildings. 

After the grounds department has 
been forced into what it considers its 
first mistake, the use of too much ivy, 
its cheapest and probably most re- 
warding work will be the planting of 
shrubbery to break the ugly line where 
buildings meet the ground: what is 
known as foundation planting. The 
plants chosen must have an upper 
limit of size when mature and most 
of them will be evergreen. But before 
they are chosen the campus needs 
should be considered. 

The campus probably needs winter 
interest. If climate allows the growth 
of green grass or other ground cover 
and if there are some trees for variety 
and some foundation planting to accen- 
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AFTER 


tuate, or hide, architectural detail, the 
summer appearance is at least toler- 
able. In our severer climates winter 
is long and tiresome so we need ever- 
greens and perhaps berried shrubs for 
color. The evergreens will provide 
color contrast also with the reddening 
leaves of hardwoods in the fall. The 
greenness will be furnished by both 
trees and shrubs. 

It will probably be decided that 
most of the foundation planting should 
be evergreen, unless there are already 
many pines and hemlocks on the cam- 
pus. Yews, dwarf pines, hollies, vibur- 
nums, laurel and rhododendrons, na- 
tive and hybrid, will be used. If there 
is a trafic problem, short cuts taken 
by hurrying students, barberries may 
be planted. Their thorns are as effec- 
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tive as barbed wire and are self sharp- 
ening. The important thing to know 
is that all these common plants have 
numerous varieties and for every one 
that should be used there are dozens 
to avoid. Remember, too, that plants 
have characteristic textures and they 
must be chosen to blend with build- 
ings to effect harmony. 

The landscape architect will know 
that. all the shrubs and smaller trees 
need not be used for foundation plant- 
ing. They may be used elsewhere for 
screening parking areas, for making 
vistas and for providing spots of color 
in early spring. This last point is 
important. A really hardy variety that 
blooms abundantly two weeks earlier 
than its relatives is valuable. A good 
example is the forsythia spectabilis 
which should not be confused with the 
golden bel!s we knew in our youth. 
Somewhat later the flowering fruit 
trees are breath-taking. The crabapples 
are hardier and less trouble than the 
peaches and cherries. 

In the East we cannot imagine a 
campus without trees. Literally hun- 
dreds of varieties are grown in the 
United States. Some will grow on the 
south side of a building and will die 
on the north side. Some will grow 
in California and not in Maine. Unless 
you are running an arboretum, avoid 
all except the hardiest. And don’t use 
all of them. We should not plant any 
more elms until we know more about 
the control of their diseases. We should 
not plant any short lived poplars. In 
Pennsylvania we like native oaks, 
maples, beeches and the tulip poplar 
which, of course, is not a poplar at all. 

Trees differ like people. Some are 
clean and others are dirty. The honey 
locust has thin foliage and will trans- 
mit enough light for grass to grow 
under it. The Norway maple has dense 
foliage and transmits little light. These 
two trees are naturally not inter- 
changeable. Some unusual trees have 
excellent characteristics for campus 
planting. The Japanese pagoda tree 
and the golden rain tree bloom late 
and are beautiful in the fall. Their 
thin foliage allows .them to be used 
where an oak or maple would not be 
tolerated. We use cedar of Lebanon. 
atlas cedar, native hemlocks and pines 
for color contrast with that magnificent 
ard hardy tree, the American dogwood. 

We all long to grow flowers but 
most of us cannot afford to do it. Yet 
with great care in selection of vari- 
eties a few may be grown without too 
much cost. At Swarthmore, even 
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though we have the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Arboretum with an endowment that 
cannot be used for any other purpose, 
we cannot afford to raise many roses. 
We have not a single tulip. In con- 
trast, we have 500,000 daffodils, which 
are “naturalized” by the acre through 
woodland and meadow and are planted 
in beds along the south walls of build- 
ings. Where tulips must be replaced 
almost every year, daffodils will thrive 
and multiply for many years without 
attention. 

We are all limited to perennials 
rather than annuals and the ones to 
be raised must be carefully chosen. 
Among the cheapest is the hemero- 
callis, the refined relative of the way- 
side day lily. Nearly all the varieties 
are hardy and disease resistant and 
there are enough of them to give 
bloom from June until September. 
Next in cost may be the herbaceous 
peonies. In the fall masses of hardy 
perennial chrysanthemums are won- 
derful for color. The necessary divi- 
sion and resetting of plants in the 
spring make them almost as costly 
as annuals. 

Is it desirable to have a nursery? 
Small plants are cheap. If you use 
them there is no advantage in operat- 
ing a nursery. If you can afford to 
move large plants it will probably be 
cheaper to raise than to buy them and 
you will be assured of freedom from 
disease. Large plants can be moved 
successfully only when a compact mass 
of roots has been formed by root prun- 
ing. Commercial nurseries do not al- 
ways do this; most nurseries are too 
large. When plants reach an optimum 
size they must be moved or cut down. 
It is necessary, therefore, to make an- 
nual plantings and removals. 

Specimen trees and shrubs for par- 
ticular locations can often be obtained 
by thinning out other plantings. 
Fifteen years ago, at Swarthmore, we 
Started to screen an ugly laundry dry- 
ing yard by planting 24 inch high 
hemlocks on 4 foot centers. From year 
to year we thinned by moving out 
good specimens and cutting down 
weaklings. The laundry has long since 
disappeared but a grove of 25 foot 
trees remains. 

All planting means extra work for 
the buildings and grounds department. 
If it is going to do the work at all on 
a limited budget it must do it efh- 
ciently.. So the manager of this de- 
partment must be consulted in the 
planning stage before any actual plant- 
ing is done. He will want to know 
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AFTER 


about costs and methods of mainte- 
nance. He will insist that foundation 
planting be far enough from windows 
so that light will not be excluded. 
He will ask for plant spacing that will 
allow cultivation by power tillers and 
will object violently to hedges that 
have to be trimmed. He will point 
out that the architect's dreams of 
symmetrical, stately rows of oaks will 
mean costly surgery and cabling of 
some particular tree which is good 
only for cordwood. 

You can afford some landscape gar- 
dening. Before you start, decide to 
obey three fundamental rules: don’t 
plant anything that is not hardy; don’t 
plant it unless you mean to take care 
of it; admit your mistakes. Pencils have 
erasers and grounds crews have axes. 
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ALMOST EVERY MARKET TODAY IS 
singing the praises of plastics in wide- 
ly diversified fields: jewelry to heavy 
duty machinery, fine draperies to mar- 
proof table tops, clothing to building 
materials, toys to lighting fixtures. 
One might conceive the idea that 
plastics are the answer to all prob- 
lems, materials to build a utopia. That 
this is not the case in no way dis- 
credits the marvelous progress and 
revolutionary effects they make pos- 
sible in our material world. The im- 
portant fact to remember is that these 
plastic materials are built by the 
chemist and manufacturer to meet 
specified.needs and that the materials 
themselves differ just as widely as the 
purposes for which they are created. 
The miracle lies in the fact that man 





SOME FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 





is no longer dependent on materials 
as supplied in their natural forms. 

Just as we learned the properties, 
uses and care of the natural materials, 
wool, metal and wood, we must be- 
come acquainted with plastics. This 
is not so easy because the properties 
of the many basic resins may be 
changed in processing them for 
specific uses. Trade names confuse the 
picture and the plastics vocabulary is 
a foreign language to the average 
consumer. 

Recommendations have been made 
to industry to help the consumer by 
(1) simplifying the vocabulary; (2) 
specifying application based on a pre- 
testing program; (3) specifying the 
name of the product, material of 
which it is made, special benefits, 


proper care. Consumers should insist 
on these points. 

In order to gain a speaking ac- 
quaintance with our new friends, we 
need not only the “family names” but 
a knowledge of terms that describe 
their appearance and characteristics. 
A few of the standardized and com- 
mon terms are explained here. Plastics 
are divided into two classes: thermo- 
setting, materials that “set” under cer- 
tain conditions of continued heat and 
pressure and the reaction is irreversi- 
ble; thermoplastic, materials that soft- 
en under heat and can be shaped; 
they harden and become usable when 
cooled but the process repeats under 
further heat application. 

Resins or binders are the basic 
forms of the plastics and their charac- 


TABLE 1—BETTER KNOWN TRADE NAMES 








3 5 eo 
5 3 o =< 
_ a 7 v > ~e 3 
Trade Name Manufacturer Composition a a ~ ze s €¢ 8 ss & 
PEeszsa ete &€e2, 8 § ¥ £989 
TERS ESS eee. 
ees2@s 23585 $ 58 DS Ff 
Bakelite Bakelite Div.: Phenolic or Urea x x x 
Union Carbide & Carbon Polyethylene x x 
Beetle American Cyanamid Urea formaldehyde 
alpha cellulose filled x 
Ethocel Dow Chemical Ethyicellulose x x 
Flexachrome __Tiletex Plastic binder asbestos filler x 
Formica Formica Insulating Melamine veneer (realwood) a A 
G-E Plastic General Electric Urea-cellulose filler x 
Goodallite Goodall Fabrics Polyvinyl! chloride x x 
Kentile David E. Kennedy Thermoplastic and asphalt x 
Koroseal B. F. Goodrich Polyvinyl chloride x x a wl 
Lucite E. |. du Pont de Nemours Acrylic a ee 
Lumitile Monsanto Chemical Polystyrene x x 
Lumite Chicopee Mfg Saran (see below) x 
Lustron Monsanto Polystyrene x 
Melmac American Cyanamid Melamine x x x x 
Nylon E. |. du Pont de Nemours Nylon ha ae 
Plexiglas Rohm & Haas Acrylic x a 
Soran Vinyledene chloride x i ae 
Soran Fl sal Dow Chemical Vinyl type of Vinyledene 
chloride & acrylonitril x 
Styron Dow Chemical Polystyrene x 
Tenite Tennessee Eastman Corp. Cellulose acetate butyrate x 
Textolite General Electric Melamine-fabric filler x 
Tontine E. |. du Pont de Nemours Cotton impregnated with 
pyroxolyn x 
Veloflex 
Velon [ vwestene x x ".e x 
Vinylite Union Carbon & Carbide Vinyl chloride and acetate x x 


Note: Information from the manufacturers’ pamphlets and statements. 
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ABOUT PLASTICS 


teristics strongly dominate the final 
product. These are classified as ther- 
mosetting resins, thermoplastic resins, 
cellulosics and naturals; the last three 
are all thermoplastic in nature. 

Some of the commonest plastics in 
each of these classes at present are 
thermosetting resins: phenolics, ureas, 
melamines; thermoplastic resins: acry}- 
ics, vinyls, styrene, nylon, polyethy]l- 
ene, vinylidene chloride; cellulosics: 
acetate, butyrate, nitrate, and naturals: 
casein, lignin. The population of this 
plastic community is ever growing by 
the addition of new families and the 
increasing numbers of members in 
the present families. 

Various processes change these 
resins into the many different forms 
we use. The combinations, treatment 





processing affect the properties of the 
plastic resins and add to the difficul- 
ties already mentioned. 


Plasticizers are softening agents 
that reduce the force which binds the 
molecules together and are used to 
increase flexibility. Lubricants, oil-like 
substances, are added in some cases 
to stabilize the plastic. Fillers are 
materials added to the plastics to give 
specific properties. Polymerization, a 
chemical change occuring in some 
materials during processing, is a com- 
bining of several identical molecules 
resulting in molecules quite different 
from the original. 


FRANCES MAISCH 
Columbia University 


heat and pushing through rollers to 
form film or sheeting; both unsup- 
ported film and coated fabrics are ob- 
tained by this process; laminating, 
impregnating sheets or layers of mate- 
rials with resins and heating under 
pressure; bonding, using resin as glue 
or adhesive for cementing materials 
of all kinds; coating resins, synthetic 
resins being substituted for natural 
resins in paints, varnishes and such 
products to produce new qualities of 
durability, tenacity and weather re- 
sistance; fabricating, operations, such 
as sawing, cutting, drilling, punching, 
sanding, after the resins have been 
processed by one of the foregoing 
methods. 

Since the basic resin properties are 
altered by the processing, it is diffi- 


TABLE 2—BASIC PROPERTIES OF PLASTICS USED IN FURNISHINGS 








Resistance to Weak Weak Effect Effect Burning Heat Resistance 
Plastic Composition Color Moisture Acids Alkali of Light of Age Rate F.—continuous 
| Melamine Calcium cyanamide unlimited E E E slight resists nil 210°-400° 
and formaldehyde 
i Urea Urea formaldehyde unlimited varies G G slight hardens very low 170° 
i slightly 
: Phenolic Carbonic acids limited varies G G darkens none very low 212°-480° 
Acrylics Methyl methacrylate unlimited E G G very hardens slow 120°-230° 
slight slightly 
| Nylon Dibasic acids diamines variation varies varies slight surface ap- extremely 
pearance low 
changes 
Polyethylene Chains of methylene wide E varies slight slow 
Vinyl chloride Acetylene and hydrogen unlimited E E E slight unaffected _ nil to slow 150°-212° 
chloride 
Vinyl chloride Vinyl chloride and unlimited varies E slight slight varies varies with 125°-150° 
acetate vinyl acetate effect plasticizer 
Vinylidene extensive superior E E slight strengthens nil 160°-200° 
chloride 
Polystyrene Benzene and ethyl chloride —_ unlimited E E E yellows slight slow 150°-190° 
slightly 
Cellulose Cotton linters sulphuric acid wide varies slight slight slight slight slow 140°-250° 
acetate acetic acid acetic anhydride 
Ethyl Cotton linters caustic soda unlimited G slight E slight slight slow 140°-220° 
cellulose ethyl chloride 





Note: Composition data from information from manufacturers’ pamphlets. 
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and processing are dependent upon 
the specific purpose for which the 
material is intended. The chemist and 
manufacturer have become familiar 
with the temperamental nature of - 
some of the molecules they build and 
base their construction on the ultimate 
requirements. The combinations and 
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The methods of processing plastics 
are: molding, shaping by heat and 
pressure; casting, shaping by heat in 
open molds with no pressure; extrud- 
ing, forcing resin through a die in 
continuous strips, tubes or monofila- 
ments (single continuous fibers); 
calendaring, fluxing (mixing) under 


cult to generalize the properties of 
plastics. The following, however, are 
generally true in varying degrees: 
(1) excellent strength in relation to 
weight, (2) slow burning (not true 
of nitrates), (3) resistant to mild 
acids and alkalis, (4) resistant to 
mildew and fungus, (5) moisture re- 
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sistant, (6) smooth and lustrous in 
appearance and feel and (7) versa- 
tile in fabricating. 

These chemically built materials re- 
quire proper handling and give seri- 
ous difficulties that are being over- 
come by endless experimentation. 
Many consumers have had unfor- 
tumate experiences, causing them to 
condemn plastics in general. Reliable 
manufacturers emphasize that desir- 
able qualities are dependent upon 
three important factors: 

Proper Formulation. Combinations 
of resins, fillers, pigments, plasticizers 
and/or lubricants, used to create the 
proper qualities, must be carefully 
worked out to avoid such faults as 
migration of the plasticizer which 
might come to the surface of a flex- 
ible material and be wiped off, caus- 
ing the material ultimately to become 
brittle; improper selection of pigment 
may cause excessive fading or in- 
ability to clean; incorrect use of lubri- 
cants or plasticizers may result in low 
fatigue life (resilient materials that 
do not recover quickly), or cold flow 
may result (materials slowly assume 
the contours of the surface to which 
applied, as floors). 

Proper Design. Materials, even 
though they may appear identical, are 
designed for a special purpose and 
will not necessarily fit another. Ther- 
moplastics, which generally soften at 
relatively low temperatures, cannot be 
used for iron handles or kitchenware 
handles. If they are used for screens 
or venetian blinds in hot climates 
where the sun may increase the tem- 
perature, they must be properly de- 
signed for that purpose to prevent 
melting. When close fit is required, 
as in light fixtures, plastics must be 
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designed with good dimensional sta- 
bility, which is not a general charac- 
teristic. Some plastics have toxic ef- 
fects and are not suitable for dishes 
er food containers. 

Workmanship. All processing must 
be done by skilled persons, from the 
chemist who plans the material to 
meet given specifications to the fabri- 
cator who makes the end product. 
Upholstering must be done by those 
who undérstand cutting, sewing and 
tacking plastic materials to prevent 
poor fitting, breaking of stitches or 
tacks not holding. Draperies and 
shower curtains must be stitched 
properly to give maximum service. 
Floor and wall tiles must be installed 
according to certain specifications. 


RESIDENCE HALL USES 

Plastics will play an increasingly 
important part in the construction, 
furnishing and equipping of residence 
halls and may contribute to the elim- 
ination of many maintenance “head- 
aches.” Properly applied and used, 
they can mean durable, easily cleaned 
floors; wallpapers that will look new 
indefinitely, be mar resistant and easily 
washed; shades and venetian blinds 
of lasting quality, easily washed; 
light weight, weather resistant screens 
that present no storage problem; 
scratchproof and stainproof furniture 
constructed with plastic resin adhe- 
sives that are unaffected by tempera- 
ture and humidity; curtains, draperies, 
slipcovers (plastic coated fabrics) 
that are durable, fire resistant and 
can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 


Even at this early stage in the use 
of plastics for furnishings, it is im- 





possible to cover all products being 
used for flooring, wall covering, light- 
ing, shades, blinds, screens, furniture, 
upholstery and drapery materials. 
Table 1 is designed to aid the con- 
sumer by designating some of the 
better known trade names appearing 
on the market today for these items. 
A nearly complete list of trade names 
is to be found in “Handbook of 
Plastics,” pages 991 to 1011,’ and in 
“Plastics,” pages 17 to 197. It is sug- 
gested that inquiries regarding the 
manufacturers of finished products of 
specific plastic items be directed to 
the chemical manufacturers. 

Most of the trade names given here 
are of the basic plastic materials, a 
few are trade names of the finished 
products. For example, Saran, a Dow 
Chemical Company plastic, is made 
into screens by Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing Company with the trade name 
then being Lumite. Formica buys 
resins from chemical companies hav- 
ing trade names, such as Vinylite, to 
manufacture products sold under the 
trade name of Formica. 

This confusion of trade names can 
be eliminated only by insistence upon 
proper labeling. Until such time as 
that is effective, the ultimate consum- 
ers only assurance of quality is the 
work of a reliable manufacturer. It 
is understood that chemical companies 
of reputation control the proper use 
of their materials by restricting the 
supply to reliable manufacturers in 
order to maintain the reputation of 
their products. 


‘Simonds, Herbert R., and Ellis, Carleton, 
assisted by Bigelow, M. H., Handbook of 
Plastics, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, 1943. 

*Plastics, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, International. 
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4. 
PLASTICS are expected to be- 


come increasingly important in 
applications on campus. Items 
shown on these two pages span 
a wide variety of uses. |. 
Matching barrel shaped pep- 
per mill and salt shaker hold 
peppercorns and salt in large 
enough supply for cooking 
uses; they are appropriate, too, 
for breakfast, luncheon set- 
tings. 2. These paring knife 
handles provide a good grip- 
ping se for right handed 
cooks, prevent dangerous slips. 
3. The door stops and “push” 
and “pull” plates shown here 
are in wll and silver metallic 
shades and several plain colors. 
The door stops are hollow with 
one end plugged by a rubber 
bumper. 4. To sharpen a pencil 
quickly, user just inserts the 
pencil in this electric sharpener. 
5. Sanitary new toilet seats 


CONCLUSION 


Today, plastics are being used in 
some instances as novelties, that is, 
for uses in which they cannot com- 
pete with the materials formerly used 
because of physical properties or 
prohibitive cost. For example, lamp 
bases which are decorative but much 
too expensive now for general use; 
plastic windows, which scratch easily. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
future of plastics will depend on 
their application where they have 
definite merit over other materials or 
where their combination with other 
materials will result in improved end 
products. There are so many of these 
legitimate instances that the novelty 
uses will quickly die out and the prac- 
tical applications grow, bringing an 
accompanying reduction in price. 

There is bound to be a time of 
struggle for plastics to take their 
rightful place wherever they will dis- 
place other materials or eliminate 
special trade services. For example, 
the use of laminated materials for 
walis, eliminating plaster and its tradi- 
tional tendency to crack, will reduce 
the services of plasterers. This applica- 
tion “means low initial cost, far great- 
er beauty and durability and far, far 
lower upkeep.” Weather and aging 
resistant plumbing will cut plumbing 
services. Such changes are naturally 
being resisted.* 

It is impossible to overemphasize 
the fact that each plastic item is built 


Wolfe, Bernard, Plastics, What Everyone 
Should Know, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1945. 


are intended especially for public restrooms. They provide maximum 
strength with minimum material and have the advantage of lightness 
in weight. 6. The highly polished surface of these dividers facilitates 
the removal of ice cubes from trays without the loss of ice, time or temper. 


5. 
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for a specific purpose and that quality 
depends on proper formulation, de- 
sign and workmanship. “The identifi- 
cation of organic plastic materials is 
very difficult even for those familiar 
with the field. The difficulty is caused 
by the similarity of many types of 
plastics, presence of plasticizers and 
fillers and lack of simple specific tests 
for most of the plastics. Complete 
testing methods and _ specifications 
have been prepared by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, also by 
the federal government. The latter 
specifications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Methods of testing are 
listed also in the 1944 Plastics Cata- 
logue on page 4.” 

Since the basic plastic resin proper- 
ties strongly dominate the finished 
products, although each finished prod- 
uct possesses properties peculiar to #, 
table 2 indicates the basic properties 
of special interest to the furnishings 
consumer. This table refers to plastics 
generally used at present in the field 
of furnishings but is not all-inclusive. 
Other plastics not used for furnish- 
ings now will undoubtely find many 
applications in this line soon. 

Detailed information on properties 
and types of plastics is available in 
“Handbook of Plastics,” pages 33 to 
57,1 and in the “Modern Plastics En- 
cyclopedia 1946, Supplementary 
Table.”* The lists of reference cata- 
logs on plastics indexed by compan- 
ies and also by materials, found in 
“Plastics in Practice,”® are sources of 
additional aid to the consumer. 


“Modern Plastics Encyclopedia 1946, 
Plastics Catalogue Corporation, New York. 
°Sasso, John, and Brown, Michael A., 
Plastics in Practice, Handbook of Product 
Applications, McGraw Hill Company, 1945. 


Photographs courtesy T E Co ion 
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| 60000 Vyleals THE MINOR PART 


As BILL JONES LEANED OVER TO 
look ardently into the eyes of Eliza- 
beth Smith on a warm noon in Ari- 
zona, he missed the top step of the 
dining hall exit and fell sprawling 
to the sidewalk below. From one hip 
pocket fell stainless steel silverware, 
service for six, which he carried out 
almost daily to replenish the stock 
for his friend who ran the campus 
snack bar up the street. From the 
other hip pocket fell the extra orange 
he had snitched when the dietitian 
wasn't looking and for this to happen 
from levis is no small miracle. 

Bill had fallen on the half pint 
bottle of milk he was carrying out in 
a side pocket and it was making a 
small white pool at his side. As 
Elizabeth leaned over him to see 
whether he still breathed, the sugar 
container she was Carrying out in her 
skirt pocket struck him on the fore- 
head knocking him out completely. 

All this happened—figuratively but 
none the less true—just outside a 
building constructed in 1919 when 
Arizona State College was a normal 
school and still in its infancy. In 
1936, when the enrollment had 
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RUTH R. REED 


Director, Dining Hall 
Arizona State College 


reached 1149 and we were a teachers’ 
college, the building was remodeled 
and family style service was replaced 
by a cafeteria. The physical setup 
has not been changed materially since, 
although our enrollment has almost 
tripled, and we still have problems 
in student relations. 

The dining room itself is a pleas- 
ant, large, high ceilinged square room 
with windows on three sides. It has 
white tile paneling and the rough 
finish plaster above is painted a soft 
green. The serving square occupies 
a fourth of the room and consists of 
two serving units. The tile of the 
steam table is a medium green 
matched by the venetian blinds and 
by the malt counter which operates in 
the summer. The steam table itself 
is of stainless steel with insets of the 
same material. 

When the dining hall was re- 
modeled, the administration clung 
fast to the idea of one central dining 
hall where all students could have 
their meals and, by being together at 
mealtime, become better acquainted 





and so continue to cling to the democ- 
racy of the West. 

The kitchen equipment shows 
more than any other part the vener- 
able age of the department and the 
hardship of the war years. It is grad- 
ually being replaced, however, and 
with this replacement comes the con- 
stant training of employes to give 
proper care to equipment and to take 
pride in keeping the new pieces look- 
ing new. My office is at the end of 
the serving square so that I must 
walk through its length to reach the 
kitchens. This is not the hardship 
now, when I have two assistants, that 
it was a year and a half ago when I 
had no supervisory help. 

All meals during the regular school 
year are served cafeteria style but with 
a limited choice of menu and with a 
flat charge. Students living in the 
dormitories pay monthly board for 
which they are issued meal books con- 
taining a ticket for each meal in the 
board period. Others pay cash. For 
breakfast we serve a choice of fruit 
or juice, egg in some form, bacon or 
other main course, a choice of half 
a dozen cereals, toast or sweet rolls, 
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milk and (or) coffee or tea. Lunch 
includes salad, a substantial main 
course, such as stew or whipped pota- 
toes, tamale pie, frankfurters with 
potato salad, a choice between two 
vegetables, bread and butter, dessert 
(sometimes a choice) and one bever- 
age. Dinner consists of meat, (six 
days, a whole meat; one day, meat 
loaf or meat pie), potatoes, a choice 
between two vegetables, salad, dessert, 
bread, butter and one beverage. Our 
cash charges are breakfast, 40 cents; 
luncheon, 50 cents; dinner, 60 cents. 
Board students pay $1 a day. 


During the two summer sessions, 


‘we operate the regular cafeteria count- 


ers with full meals served from them; 
the malt counter is in operation at 
noon only. From the latter we serve 
a cold plate luncheon and a malted 
milk or milk shake, a meal that is 
popular on our hot summer days. 
Board students have a choice of the 
hot or the cold meals. 

We take great pride in the quality 
of our food. Nothing goes on the 
counter that has not been tasted by 
myself or my assistants for any possi- 
ble improvement in seasoning and 
flavor. We buy only the best quality 
foods available for their particular 
use. With the exception of beets, peas 
for stew and some green beans, we 
use fresh or quick frozen vegetables 
only. We consume much citrus fruit 
which we buy from local growers. 
Probably our most popular food is 
milk. Most students drink it three 
times a day and many substitute an 
extra bottle of it for dessert at lunch- 
eon and dinner. We buy all of it from 
our own college dairy so we are as- 
sured of top quality at all times. 

We employ 40 full time and five 
half time persons in our kitchen and 
45 students for counter and dining 
room work. We use full time em- 
ployes as supply workers for the 
counters but the serving is done by 
women students. Owing to a time 
factor, our counter girls do not wear 
uniforms but they do wear hair nets 
and trim white pinafore aprons. The 
bus boys wear white coats. 

We have two large five shelf trucks, 
one of which we roll out into an in- 
conspicuous spot next to a pillar in 
the central part of the dining hall 
where the bus boys load it with trays 
of soiled dishes. We insist that trays 
be stacked systematically with silver 
to the extreme right, dinner plates in 
the center, small plates and dishes to 
the left and all glassware at the top. 
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THE STAFF, in addition to daily food preparation, is asked to prepare 


anything from potato salad to complete suppers for picnics and camp- 


ing trips. Moreover, it will prepare refre 


ments for teas and formal 


dances, even take complete charge of serving them if requested. 


When the truck is loaded it is rolled 
into the kitchen to be unloaded and 
the other truck is substituted for it in 
the dining hall. 

In addition to the regular meals 
served in the dining hall, we operate 
a catering service for the benefit of 
students and faculty. About two blocks 
from the dining hall is a jewel of a 
little building with a small audito- 
rium, a lounge and a kitchen. Any 
committee or organized group wish- 
ing to have a luncheon or dinner 
meeting can have the regular menu 
meal served there for an additional 
5 cent charge per plate, plus the cost 
of the waitress and the dishwasher 
if they wish these services. 

There is no machine so all dish- 
washing is done by hand in this build- 
ing. Many student committees assign 
certain of their members to serve and 
clean up as an economy measure. Any 
banquet service this year is also in 
this building. We have china, silver 
and glassware service for 50 there, 
but equipment for any more than that 
number must be rented. 

The problems of the actual physical 
output of 60,000 regular meals served 
in the dining hall each month, plus 
the extra catering, are but a minor 
part of our work compared to the 
student relationship problems we face. 
Because of improved and more gener- 
ous menus, the “carrying out” tenden- 
cies may have abated but we still 
have personnel problems. These stu- 
dent contacts, however, are what 
make the college setup interesting. 

For example, here in the Valley of 
the Sun where the weather is nearly 
ideal, we have students from all parts 


of the United States and 50 per cent 
are veterans. A fairly typical attitude 
last fall was evidenced by a tall hand- 
some football player whom I called 
into my office for using his pal’s 
“chow book.” 

“You know,” he said, “I fed {so 
many} thousand men in the navy. 
You know what I did when they com- 
plained? I gave them what they 
wanted!” 

I explained patiently why it might 
be possible to do some things in the 
navy that it is not possible to do on 
$1 a day board money in a college 
dining hall with food prices soaring. 
In the course of the conversation he 
called me “Mrs. Reed.” “Mise Reed,” 
I corrected. “I should have known!” 
came the uninhibited reply! 

Another angle is personal appear- 
ance. Levis are practically a uniform 
for the boys in this area. Those who 
come from the East seem to feel that 
to be casual is to be utterly sloppy 
in levis and T shirts. This we con- 
done but we drew the line last sum- 
mer on the lad who came along in 
knee length peddle pushers. He was 
highly insulted at being asked to wear 
long trousers, dropped out of school 
(he said) because of the request and 
wrote innumerable long letters all 
summer to the dean of the college 
about it. 

As for feminine attire, the girls 
are not allowed to wear trousers in 
the dining hall except on Saturday. 

Yes, our student relationship prob- 
lems are interesting but they are not 
so easily dispensed with as is that of 
smoking. We just do not permit it 
in the dining hall. 
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ALL THE FUNCTIONS OF AN INSTITU- 
tion should be so operated as to permit 
the greatest amount of money and 
effort to be expended in accomplishing 
the primary function of the institu- 
tion. Exorbitant maintenance and 
operating costs have the effect of 
draining from the instructicnal de- 
partment of the instituticn funds that 
should and could pay great dividends 
if applied to teaching youth the art 
of living. 

The economical and successful 
maintenance and operation of institu- 
tional plants begin with the blue- 
prints for construction. Frequently, 
the cause of skyrocketing maintenance 
costs lies in a basic error in the con- 
struction of a building or its utilities. 
The controlling factor is careful plan- 
ning by competent architects and engi- 
neers. They can plan capably, elimi- 
nating excessive primary costs and 
at the same time slashing high sec- 
ondary costs of maintenance which 
indicate a lack of foresight. The 
money spent for architectural and 
engineering services is more important 
than any other money spent on a 
building. It is a long term investment 
that will pay dividends in keeping 
future worry and expense at a 
minimum. 

Without the technical knowledge 
architects and engineers have at their 
disposal, it is easy to fall into a com- 
mon error, such as attempting to 
obtain the greatest capacity for the 
money available, sacrificing durability 
and efficiency of operation which 
should be paramount. A_ poorly 
planned and constructed building will 
absorb more funds from the main pur- 
pose of the institution through ex- 
cessive maintenance and operating 
costs than a properly planned and 
constructed building would originally 
cost. It is important to consider 
operating and maintenance costs in 
terms of the efficient operation of 
other functions of the institution. 


From an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers in Schools for 
Negroes. 
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ROBERT G. DEYTON 


Assistant Director of the Budget 
State of North Carol’na 


Professional men can give also a 
great deal of study to the type of 
building required and its location. In 
North Carolina we have found that 
the AAA rated, or fire resistant build- 
ing—that is, a building constructed 
of steel, brick or stone with reinforced 
concrete floors, a fire resistant ceiling 
and roof slabs with a high grade roof 
—is most economical to cperate and 
lcast expensive to maintain. They 
can give particular care to the elec- 
trical and mechanical services in a 
building when it is being planned. 
These services should always be ample 
and easily accessible in case of a 
breakdown. 

Altogether, professional men are 
best equipped to give the institution 
a design for long and short run satis- 
faction in durability and economy. 


QUALITY OF STAFF 


Another vital matter of mainte- 
nance and operation is the quality of 
the staff. No operation can be better 
than the people who supervise or 
carry it out. The best person avail- 
able will do a more efficient job and 
may be worth his price. There is 
considerable controversy about tech- 
nically trained supervisory forces as 
opposed to practical men but the 
latter seems to be outweighed. In 
North Carolina we have found the 
trained man can offer much more. He 
can coordinate utilities, heat, light, 
water, laundry and subsistence. He 
can maintain highly technical equip- 
ment, spot defects in present methods 
and continually improve them. He 
can be looking ahead to keep build- 
ings and plants in perfect condition, 
thus preventing costs from soaring 
as the buildings become older with the 
passing of time. 

The practical man as director of a 
maintenance plant is confronted with 
several difficulties. He is not equipped 
to cope with highly technical, spe- 
cialized units. He is not trained to 
detect deterioration before the break- 
down comes. He is not trained to 





THINK OF MAINTENANCE BEFORE YOU BUILD 


take advantage of advanced methods 
in Operation and maintenance. 

Yet, puzzling as it may seem, he 
suceeds in operating a plant as effi- 
ciently as a highly trained person. At 
a glance, this is true; but when one 
looks beyond the short run aspect, one 
finds that month by month, year by 
year, plant operating efficiency is 
gradually being reduced. The practi- 
cal man fails to see the danger signs 
of deterioration, and the shock of a 
tremendous expenditure for necessary 
restoration will fall unexpectedly. 

This can be avoided by employing 
a trained supervisor and, if the plant 
is of any size at all, a permanent 
mainrenance crew that can repair 
buildings systematically all year. Spo- 
radic attempts at maintenance are 
seldom successful. To prevent deteri- 
oration, a continual schedule of paint- 
ing and repair should be undertaken. 
And with a permanent crew, it is pos- 
sible to rotate work, finishing one 
series of buildings then starting over 
on the others that were repaired or 
painted a few years ago. All of these 
steps will lead to greater efficiency. 

One of the mistakes made by some 
institutions is to think that a building 
will stand for years without any kind 
of repairs. Administrators are criti- 
cized from time to time for painting 
and other maintenance of compara- 
tively new buildings. Yet in the long 
run, less will be spent and more real- 
ized if the building is protected in 
its early life. One could scarcely 
expect te néglect a child’s health and 
produce a strong adult, and this is 
equally true of a building's health. 

This sort of repair program is 
facilitated if a schedule of repairs 
for every kind of utility is kept. A 
blueprint or drawing should be made 
of each building, showing its size, the 
date it was built, the exact layout of 
each floor, the layout of the mechani- 
cal services throughout the building, 
the type of construction, the type of 
roof, whether bonded or not, the 
cubic content and the cost. When 
this information is in a central office, 
maintenance and operation are greatly 
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simplified. In North Carolina in the 
budget bureau, we maintain complete 
files of all blueprints of all modern 
buildings or of old buildings that 
have been remodeled, the plot plan 
of the services and so on, so it is 
possible co have a bird's eye view of 
what has been done, where and when. 

A system such as this is invaluable 
in determining average cost and esti- 
mating expense in the future. Using 
an itemized budget for maintenance 
and operation, every person making 


repairs on plants, utilities and appa- 
ratus should report to the supervisor 
of these operations, giving a complete 
outline on the type and amount of 
work done and the particular building 
or service involved. When these re- 
ports are channelized into salary and 
wage and supply and material de- 
partments, a monthly or annual report 
of the budget is easily compiled. 

It is also possible to determine 
whether the major problems are the 
maintenance or operating crews of 


the equipment itself. A technically 
trained supervisor can use these rec- 
ords to ascertain the efficiency of the 
buildings and equipment used, the 
knowledge of the crew in handling 
the equipment and the amount of 
supplies needed. 

Proper planning all the way along 
the line is the key to efficient eco- 
nomical plant maintenance and opera- 
tion, which in turn will leave a maxi- 
mum of funds for the fundamental 
purpose of the institution. 





HOW WYOMING HANDLES 


THE FIRE HAZARD — 


C. B. JENSEN 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
University of Wyoming 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING is 
furnishing housing space for 530 fam- 
ilies on its campus. Some is of per- 
manent construction for faculty but 
most of it is temporary, consisting of 
Butler huts, trailers, prefabricated 
houses and row apartments, both one 
story and two story. None of this is 
fireproof or even fire resisting. 

Four types of fuel are used. The 
trailers use gasoline for cooking and 
fuel oil for heating; the row apart- 
ments use coal both for heating and 
for cooking, and the Butler huts and 
prefabricated houses use natural gas. 

Many tenants are inexperienced in 
the use of certain fuels and this lack 
of experience contributes to the hazard 
of fire. In all conflagrations, I have 
found that the fire resulted from care- 
lessness on the tenant's part, such as 
leaving lighted cigarets lying around, 
spiking fuse plugs with pennies, over- 
flowing the oil tank when refilling the 
oil space heater, leaving the trailer 
after starting the burner on the cook- 
ing stove or dumping hot ashes in the 
coal bin. 

The university has quarters for ap- 
proximately 2000 unmarried students, 
both men and women. The prewar 
dormitories are fireproof and are 
heated from the central power plant so 
there is little danger of fire here. The 
new temporary quarters, however, are 
vulnerable. ; 

Before any emergency housing was 
built on the campus, two fire alarm 
Stations were placed on adjoining 
Streets. Thirteen fire alarm boxes are 
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now installed in the veterans’ housing 
area alone and more than 50 large 
frostproof extinguishers have been in- 
stalled on. the electric light poles out 
of doors at strategic locations. 

Each trailer house, apartment and 
Butler hut has its own carbon tetra- 
chloride extinguisher and the veteran 
tenants, through their own mayor and 
council, have been instructed in its 
use. The Laramie fire chief states that 
the training it. protective cooperation 
which veterans received in the armed 
services saves lives and property. When 
a fire breaks out in the temporary 
housing area, the veterans flock to the 
scene with hand extinguishers. Fre- 
quently they have the fire out or under 
control by the time the city equipment 
arrives. 

Not content with minimum protec- 
tion, the university plans to install on 
the campus a complete fire depart- 
ment substation with modern fire 
fighting equipment. University officials 
are negotiating with the Laramie city 
council in the belief and hope that 
city firemen will eventually man the 
station on a 24 hour a day basis. Con- 
tending that the fire substation will 
furnish protection for off-campus resi- 
dents of East Laramie, as well as vet- 
erans living in the temporary housing 
units, the university maintains that 
trained firemen should be hired and 
paid by the city. Although the uni- 
versity is furnishing the building, heat, 
light and maintenance, the city council 
has not yet agreed to contribute the 
firemen’s salaries. 





The University of Wyoming is 
giving the veterans fire insurance pro- 
tection on their personal property in 
nonfireproof structures by adding 25 
to 50 cents to the monthly rental 
charges, depending on the structural 
risk as determined by the insurance 
underwriters. The coverage is $1000 
for families and $500 for unmarried 
students. These are blanket policies 
carried by the university and on which 
the premium is paid from rentals once 
a year by the university. The tenant 
is automatically covered when he 
moves into the quarters. It is not 
necessary to notify the insurance com- 
pany of the names of the tenants. 

There is little danger of a major 

fire in the temporary housing area. 
Through careful planning, constant 
supervision and the training of univer- 
sity student occupants, adequate fire 
protection is an almost accomplished 
aim. Mute testimony to the success 
of the program is the fact that fire 
damage in all University of Wyoming 
temporary housing has been less than 
$500 a year. Plenty of space between 
buildings has reduced the danger. 
‘ Federal Public Housing Authority 
officials have inspected and approved 
our fire protection system and have 
recommended its use to other uni- 
versities. 
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THE ROVING REPORTER 


100 Candle Blaze 


Celebration of the centennial year 
of the State University of Iowa was 
the occasion for a gala birthday party 
in the lowa Memorial Union with 
approximately 500 guests in attend- 
ance. A huge birthday cake, blazing 
with 100 candles, was accorded the 
central place of honor at the speaker's 
table. Miniature birthday cakes were 
provided for each guest. 

Highlighting the after dinner pro- 
gram was a radio broadcast by students 
and faculty, tracing the history of the 
university. Concluding feature of the 
anniversary occasion was the premiére 
of Student Don Liljenquist’s centen- 
nial prize play, “The Chancellor's 
Party,” at University Theater. 


Fussers’ Guide, New Edition 


“Green grass is inviting, but don’t 
sprawl and don't neck on the grass. 
Respect the taste and the standard of 
the college as to manners.” 

“Heed the words of wisdom that 
issue from professors’ mouths. Much 
experimentation carried on here for 
over half a century proves this is 
smart.” 

“This college is mot a_ resort. 
E.W.C.E. women do not wear slacks 
or shorts on the campus except for 
athletic participation.” 

“The library is where we study, not 
where we gossip or snooze.” 

“Desks are for note-taking, not for 
gum depositing, foot resting, knife 
carving and advertising.” 

These and other pertinent remarks 
on campus manners and customs are 
in the new edition of the Eastern 
Washington College Fussers’ Guide, 
prepared by the student council for 
new students. Three decades ago a 
fusser was a college student who got 
around, who went places and did 
things, who dated and danced. The 
word fusser went the way of “23 
skidoo,” and present day students don’t 
know what a fusser is, but tradition 
is still strong at E.W.C.E. so this latest 
edition of the campus guide for stu- 
dents again bears the old title. 

Profusely illustrated, the 32 page 


booklet explains in student vernacular 
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“HAPPY BIRTH- 
DAY" is symbol- 
ized by picture 
at right. The oc- 
casion was the 
centennial of the 
State University 


guests attended 
a birthday party 
in the lowa 
Memorial Union. 


the right and wrong way to behave 
at dances and in the dining halls; how 
to find one’s way about from class to 
class and what to do when one arrives. 
Songs, yells, information about clubs, 
societies, scholarships and athletics, 
historical highlights of the college and 
the constitution of the Associated Stu- 
dent Body are included in the book. 


Taboo on Calorie Count 


Bulging hips, apparently, are of no 
concern to today’s college girl who is 
eating plenty of good food, topped by 
rich and tasty desserts. 

Supervisors of wemen’s dining com- 
mons at the Pennsylvania State College 
agree that coeds not only are eating 
more but are eating more sensibly 
than the coeds of seven or eight years 
ago. College girls of prewar years 
were diet conscious and, for the most 
part, wanted little more than a snack 
for lunch. But not any more. 

Lunch has become a more balanced 
and more healthful meal, with “;ead 
and butter and a flood of salad dress- 
ing. Milk consumption has risen 
sharply and desserts just are not com- 
plete without a topping of rich choco- 
late or marshmallow sirup. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
for this sudden taboo on calorie counts. 











Some say the girls are making up for 


shortages during the war. Ocxhers feel 
that the coeds finally are heeding the 
wartime insistence on a_ healthful, 
well balanced diet. 

This trend to the contrary, super- 
visors say the girls still talk about 
“watching their diets,” even as they 
pour on the salad dressing or dig into 
a chunk of rich cake topped with 


whipped cream. 


Sports Behavior 


Intercollegiate athletic contests can 
be stopped and forfeited by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin if and when 
spectators at any home contest are 
considered to be acting in an unsports- 
man-like manner. 

This drastic resolution recommended 
by the University of Wisconsin Ath- 
letic Board and approved by the uni- 
versity faculty, becomes effective when 
the board of regents and President 
E. B. Fred give it final approval. 

The resolution is the Wisconsin 
Athletic Board’s answer to recent 
criticisms of crowd behavior at Wis- 
consin basketball games and boxing 
contests. The board has had this mat- 
ter under advisement for some time, 
according to Harry Stuhldreher, ath- 
letic director. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Permanent Expansion? 


Question: Aro the state universities at- 
tempting to expand their facilities perma- 
nently for the instruction and housing of 
the increased number of students? Is the 
trend to fix a maximum enrollment through 
junior college expansion or by what means? 
Is a university's efficiency limited in size 
only by physical facilities? —A.W.P., Wis. 

ANSWER: The majority of colleges 
and universities are seeking to expand 
their physical facilities. Some of this 
expansion results only from the desire 
to give more effective instruction 
without thought of any permanent in- 
crease. In fact, a number of institu- 
tions are definitely contemplating re- 
turning to their prewar size as soon 
as the veterans’ demand is met. 

Other institutions are seeking ex- 
pansion to replace the temporary 
facilities with permanent ones. This 
group embraces most of the larger 
universities that anticipate continuing 
enrollment approximately equal to 
that reached this last fall. A number 
of universities are definitely contem- 
plating still further expansion and 
continued increase in enrollment. 

The answer to this question partially 
indicates the trend to fix a maximum 
enrollment. The fact that relatively 
few institutions are contemplating sig- 
nificant expansion beyond 1947 in- 
dicates a definite desire on the part 
of the majority of colleges and uni- 
versities to level off or, as I have in- 
dicated, even to decline to approxi- 
mately prewar figures. This tendency 
is undoubtedly a wise one in the light 
of the unprecedented expansion of the 
junior college movement both actual 
and contemplated. In the light of the 
developments of junior colleges, the 
larger universities at least will un- 
doubtedly need to be planning more 
intensively for upper level and grad- 
uate work and less for lower level 
students. The number of students in 
the freshmen and sophomore years 
will certainly decrease in percentage 
and may decline in number. 

Other factors limiting the size of 
an institution are more important than 
physical facilities. Basic to any limita- 
tion is the fundamental réle which 
the institution believes it can most 
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effectively play in the whole field of 
higher education. There is and will 
remain a real place for the small liberal 
arts college and for institutions that 
can keep the close, personal associa- 
tions that are not possible in institu- 
tions enrolling tens of thousands. 

A second limiting factor is the 
inability to procure faculty personnel 
of high quality. 

A third limiting factor is the fi- 
nancial resources of the institution. It 
is unfortunate that the trend in higher 
education has been to increase tuition 
and other fees. With each increase in 
the cost that must be borne by the 
student, higher education steps back- 
ward from its goal of equal opportu- 
nity for all able young men and 
women. The present financial status 
of colleges and universities, even with 
the enormous subsidy provided 
through the Veterans Administration, 
indicates clearly that the financial 
status of an institution must be a limit- 
ing factor in enrollment. When. the 
present subsidy amounting to almost 
$750,000,000 a year is withdrawn, the 
resources of the institution will be 
taxed to the utmost whether it is 
subsidized by the state, by endowments 
or through private gifts. 

Institutions will do well now to 
look to this longer range future before 
launching upon any extensive program 
of permanent expansion —FRANCIS J. 
BROWN, staff associate, American 
Council on Education. 


Should Laundries Compete? 


Question: Should a college operate a 
laundry for student needs when it might be 
construed as competition with local com- 
mercial laundries? —E.B.F., Ky. 

ANSWER: It is my contention that 
practically all educational institutions 
with enough linen of their own to war- 
rant installation of a laundry can, with 
a minimum of investment and effort, 
supply a service for all laundry needs. 
Where commercial laundries are do- 
ing a satisfactory job with good serv- 
ice and quality, however, I would not 
recommend entering the commercial 
field, especially for state schools. 

Private or semiprivate boarding 





schools, as well as institutions some- 
what removed from the center of 
laundry service, should look into the 
possibility of doing all of their avail- 
able laundry work.—GERALD J. HOAR, 
manager, laundry and dry cleaning 
department, University of Notre Dame. 


Food Service and Social Values 


Question: With the tremendous influx “of 
students to the campuses, there has been a 
definite tendency toward overcrowding in 
dormitories with emphasis on cafeteria mass 
meeting, speed, lower costs and so on. So 
as not to lose sight of the educational and 
social values which are the true purposes of 
residence halls and college unions, what are 
some plans or policies which a university 
could follow that might emphasize and aid 
in this most important phase of institutional 
management?—A.W.P., Wis. 

ANSWER: This is a vitally important 
question which concerns most col- 
leges and universities at this time. 

1. By lengthening the hours of food 
service, for example, as we have done 
here at Teachers College. With the 
exception of half hour periods before 
lunch and dinner, during which the 
cafeteria is closed for cleaning, we 
serve from 7 am. until 8 pm. We 
serve breakfast, then beverages, rolls 
and fruit, then luncheon, then tea, 
then dinner. All guests carry their 
trays to a soiled dish window so that 
tables are clean at all times. Thor- 
ough cleaning is done after dinner. 

2. By providing rooms to which 
students can carry their trays and eat 
in groups. These rooms are fre- 
quently used by professors for group 
meetings and are assigned on request. 

3. By service of a choice of “table 
d'héte” lunches in another cafeteria. 

4. During summer session, by op- 
erating in the court yard a “push 
cart” at which milk in paper cartons, 
sandwiches and fruits are served. 

5. By increase of catering service 
to group meetings of all types served 
throughout the college—-MARY De- 
GARMO BRYAN, head of institution 
management, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Epirors’ Note: What suggestions 


have other colleges and universities 
to offer? Please send them in. 
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Science Foundation Authorized by Congress . . . Institutions Are Cited in Tax 


Exemption Complaint Reet 
New Action on R.O.T.C. Program . . 


T-Day Resolution Affects Veterans’ Benefits (ec te 


V.A. Reports Answer Veterans’ Questions 





New Legislation 
Authorizes National 
Science Foundation 


HELEN C. BROWN 
Washington Correspondent 





Bulletin: On August 6 President Tru- 
man vetoed the National Science Foun- 
dation Bill because he felt it involved a 
“marked departure from sound prin- 
ciples” of administration ... and... 
“that it would impede rather than pro- 
mote the government's efforts to en- 
courage scientific research.” 


The Congress passed and sent to 
the President on July 22 S. 526, au- 
thorizing the establishment of a Na- 
tional Science Foundation as an inde- 
pendent agency of the government. 

As provided in the act, the founda- 
tion will have 24 members to be ap- 
pointed by the President who is urged 
to give consideration to nominees sub- 
mitted by scientific and educational 
organizations. The foundation elects 
its own chairman, vice chairman and 
director and an executive committee 
of nine. 

The functions of the foundation in- 
clude: establishment of a national pol- 
icy for promotion of basic research 
and education in the sciences; initia- 
tion and support of basic research in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, engineering and other sci- 
ences and in national defense; grant- 
ing scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships in the same fields, and fostering 
the interchange of scientific informa- 
tion among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

The foundation is authorized to cor- 
relate its research programs with those 
of individuals and public and private 
groups; to make contracts with educa- 
tional and other agencies to conduct 
research, and to create special com- 
missions for health and other research. 
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Five divisions are authorized by 
law: national defense; medical re- 
search; mathematical, physical and en- 
gineering sciences; biological sciences; 
scientific personnel and education to 
administer the scholarship and fellow- 
ship program. 

The act, as passed, urges the founda- 
tion to distribute its funds among 
educational institutions but an amend- 
ment to require allocation of at least 
25 per cent of the funds to land grant 
and state institutions was defeated. 

No immediate appropriation was 
made for implementation of the act 
but it was pointed out during the de- 
bate of the bill that both the army and 
the navy have research funds that 
could be transferred to the foundation 
until money is provided next year. 


New Regulations 
Issued by O.H.E. 


On June 30, the Office of Housing 
Expediter issued a construction limi- 
tation regulation pertaining to the 
construction of buildings to be used 
for recreation or amusement purposes. 
Permits are necessary for any altera- 
tion, modification or construction of 
such buildings if the cost is above 
$2500. The order applies to buildings 
that are a part of a school or college 
plant. 

This regulation was issued simul- 
taneously with the revoking of Vet- 
erans Housing Program Order 1. Also 
revoked on June 30 were Veterans 
Housing Program Orders 3, 4 and 5, 
dealing with restriction on cast-iron 
soil pipe and fittings and delivery re- 
strictions on lumber. Priority ratings, 
HEPR 4, 7 and 28, were discontinued 
as of June 30, except those that have 
specific “cut-off” dates. The issuance 
of further Housing Expediter direc- 
tives is also suspended indefinitely. 


Joint Resolution 
Sets Terminal Date 
for G.I. Benefits 


Included in the 175 wartime legis- 
lative measures ended by Congress’ 
last-minute passage of Joint Resolu- 
tion 123 which was signed by the Pres- 
ident on July 25, setting that date as 
“Termination-of-War-Day,” is the ter- 
mination of veterans’ benefits. 

Men and women enlisting after July 
25, 1947, will be ex-service personnel 
upon discharge, mot war veterans, and 
will be ineligible for veterans’ bene- 
fits of education, war risk insurance, 
unemployment compensation, G1. 
loans, preferential employment and 
education. 

Those who enlisted just prior to 
July 25, serve a minimum of 90 days 
and are honorably discharged will be 
eligible for veterans’ educational bene- 
fits for one year, plus 90 days. Men 
and women who enlisted during the 
period October 6, 1945, to October 6, 
1946, under the Voluntary Enlistment 
Act of the 79th Congress, will con- 
tinue to accumulate time entitlement 
for educational benefits up to the 
maximum “of four calendar years. 
Other military personnel now earning 
a month's educational benefits for each 
month of service cease to earn such 


credit as of July 25, 1947. 


This date also begins the period of 
terminating eligibility for job training 
and education under Public Laws 16 
and 346. All present veterans must 
begin their education and training 
prior to July 25, 1951, and conclude 
it by July 25, 1956. Military personnel 
now in the armed services who will be 
eligible for G.I. education will be al- 
lowed four years from the date of their 
discharge to begin their education 
and nine years in which to complete it. 
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F.P.H.A. Transportation 
Assistance Out 


The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority on July 10 issued a revision 
of its regulation pertaining to pro- 
curement of surplus transportation 
facilities for educational institutions. 

F.P.H.A. will no longer assist edu- 
cational institutions in obtaining 
facilities to transport students or 
faculty between temporary housing 
sites and the college. The function 
of F.P.H.A. is now limited to assist- 
ing educational institutions only by 
certifying to W.A.A. that the institu- 
tion is eligible to acquire busses and 
that the housing is within reasonable 
commuting distance. The institution 
must pay the cost of acquiring such 
transportation facilities. 


Terminal Leave Orders 
for Enrollment 


The Veterans Administration an- 
nounced July 10 that military per- 
sonnel being separated from the 
armed forces may use its terminal 
leave orders as a basis for obtaining 
a temporary certificate of eligibility 
for education and training under the 
G.I. bill. 

The temporary certificates, issued to 
all applicants who have eight or more 
days of terminal leave, are valid for 
six months during which time the 
regular Certificate of Eligibility and 
Entitlement will be issued. This pro- 
cedure makes it possible for service 
personnel to enroll in training and 
education while in separated status 
but no subsistence will be paid until 
formal discharge from the armed 
forces has been effected. 


New Contact for 
Potential Teachers 


Rear Admiral C. E. Coney, execu- 
tive director of the U. S. Naval 
Academy Alumni Association, an- 
nounced on July 21 the expansion of 
the Alumni Association Employment 
Service, making it available to the 
more than 300,000 eligible commis- 
sioned officers of the United States 
Navy. 

Admiral Coney pointed out that 
many former regular naval officers 
are qualified as teachers, primarily in 
engineering and scientific subjects, be- 
cause of graduate work and experi- 
ence and that many are interested in 
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entering or returning to educational 
work. The purpose of this expanded 
service is to establish a clearing house 
for employers desiring the services of 
specially qualified personnel and for 
ex-naval officers seeking suitable 
placement. 

Headquarters address is: U. §S. 
Naval Academy Alumni Association 
Employment Service, Suite 801, 1507 
M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Veterans Take Up 
G.1. Education Option 


More than 60 per cent of the World 
War II veterans who have applied 
for education or job training benefits 
provided by the government actually 
had entered training at some time 
prior to June 1, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has reported. 

The number who began their train- 
ing under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (G.I. bill) and the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16) for disabled veterans was 3,935,- 
000. Of these, more than 35 per cent, 
or 1,399,000, have terminated their 
studies. The remaining 2,536,000 are 
in education or job training. 

Terminations include all who tem- 
porarily interrupt their courses and all 
withdrawals from training whether or 
not the course of study has been com- 
pleted. V.A. said that virtually all 
veterans terminating their training 
still have eligibility for additional 
study since only 14,000 have ex- 
hausted their entitlement or have been 
declared rehabilitated. 

During June, 170,095 veterans ap- 
plied for their certificates of entitle- 
ment for G.I. education and training. 
This brings the cumulative total to 
6,596,955, or approximately half the 
total numbers of World War II vet- 
erans to date. 


Housing Agency Established 


The Senate on July 23 approved 
President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 which creates a permanent, 
unified housing agency to be called 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The plan transfers the vari- 
ous housing agencies from their pres- 
ent wartime status to permanent 
status under one agency of govern- 
ment. F.P.H.A., F.H.A. and H.LB.B. 
will continue as operating divisions 
within the new organization provided 
by the plan. 


Salary Scale for 
Public Colleges in D. C. 

Faculty in the two publicly con- 
trolled teachers’ colleges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was included in 
provisions of the teachers’ single sal- 
ary scale signed by the President on 
July 8. 

The beginning salary for an in- 
structor without a master’s degree is 
$2500 for a ten months’ appointment; 
with at least’ a mastet’s degree, an 
initial salary of $3000. Both are en- 
titled to 15 annual increases of $100 
each, bringing the maximums to 
$4000 and $4500, respectively. 

Librarians are similarly classified by 
the degree held and, except for the 
chief librarian, receive the same sal- 
ary as instructors. The chief librarian 
and assistant professors. begin at 
$4100 a year and receive 10 annual 
increments of $100 each to a maxi- 
mum of $5100. Associate professors 
begin at $4500 and advance to $5500; 
full professors’ salaries are from $5000 
to $6000. A president's basic salary 
is $6400, increasing within seven 
years to a maximum of $7700. 


Extension Education 
Program Proposed 

Senators Morse and Thomas intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1390, which would 
authorize the establishment of a labor 
extension service in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor comparable to the ex- 
tension service in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A companion bill, H.R. 4232, was 
introduced in the House on July 16 
by Mr. Madden. 

The bills would utilize the services 
not only of land grant colleges, as in 
the agricultural extension service, but 
of all colleges and universities and 
research agencies approved by a spe- 
cial board to be created in each state. 

The purpose of this proposed exten- 
sion education program would be to 
provide information to labor organ- 
izations and to wage earners regard- 
ing: the contributions of labor to 
production, living and working condi- 
tions, labor laws and their adminis- 
tration, democratic procedures in 
their historical perspective and con- 
tinuing development and best prac- 
tices in labor-management relations. 

The Senate bill was referred to the 


Senate committee on labor and public 
welfare. 
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V.A. Answers 
Veterans’ Questions 


During July, the Veterans Adm:nis- 
tration released a series of eight re- 
ports giving detailed answers to the 
questions most frequently asked by 
veterans regarding G.I. benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

The questions sought information as 
to how time entitlement is calculated 
and whether a year of entitlement 
means a school year or a calendar 
year; what types of schools a veteran 
may attend; what books and equip- 
ment are supplied by the V.A.; 
whether the veteran may change his 
course, may enroll part time, and 
whether his subsistence payments will 
be affected if he works while attend- 
ing school. 

Copies of the releases can be ob- 
tained from the regional offices of 
the Veterans Administration. 


New R.O.T.C. Bills 
Are Introduced; 
Will Increase Units 


After the House committee on 
military affairs had concluded hear- 
ings on H.R. 3280 (companion bill 
S. 1196), Congressman Towe, chair- 
man of the committee, introduced 
H.R. 4143 on July 10. This bill, like 
the earlier one, authorizes the estab- 
lishment of R.O.T.C. units in colleges 
and universities that can assure a mini- 
mum unit of 100 students for air, in- 
fantry, armored cavalry or artillery, or 
50 students for other units, such as 
medical or ordnance. 

During the last two years of their 
college course or during four years in 
medical schools, R.O.T.C. students 
may receive “a monetary allowance at 
a daily rate not exceeding $1 plus the 
cost of garrison” (approximately 70 
cents a day). Such students must 
agree under oath to serve as a reserve 
officer in the Army of the United 
States for a period of at least five 
years. 

Provisions in the new bill include 
the authorization of flight instruction 
and up to 10 hours of aerial flights for 
R.O.T.C. students through contract 
with flying schools or educational in- 
stitutions. Payment of transportation 
and subsistence for R.O.T.C. students 
to take physical examinations to de- 
termine their qualifications for flying 
schools also was added. 
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The War Department plans to ex- 
pand its R.O.T.C. program to produce 
approximately 35,000 officers a year. 
This will require twice the prewar 
enrollment in the advanced courses. 
To provide for such expansion, en- 
rollment in existing units will be in- 
creased and a total of 239 colleges and 
universities will have R.O.T.C. units 
as compared with 137 during the 
academic year 1946-47. Only 10,000 
students enrolled in advanced 
R.O.T.C. this last year, whereas the 
army had hoped for 40,000. 

Legislation to authorize federal ex- 
penditures, up to $150,000 per institu- 
tion having -an R.O.T.C. or N.R.O.T.C. 
unit, for assistance in construction of 
a military science building is being 
urged also by the Armed Services. 
Persons opposed to the bill disapprove 
federal assistance for construction of 
special buildings, preferring general 
aid that leaves the institution free to 
construct whatever buildings are most 


needed. 


Cafeteria Cuts Menus 


Faced with a choice of raising prices 
or curtailing menus, the cafeteria at 
the City College of New York decided 
on the latter. Operated on a non- 
profit basis, the cafeteria had been 
able to maintain price levels the last 
two years but recent increases in the 
costs of foods, particularly meats, such 
as steaks and roast beef, mean that 
these items can no longer be offered 
at former prices, Manager George 
Fauerbach points out. Adding to the 
strain on the budget, too, were recent 
wage increases of 20 per cent and a 
painting job. 


North Dakota Starts 
on New Budget 


This month the University of North 
Dakota began operating on its new 
budget of $2,403,569 allotted to it 
by the last legislature for the bien- 
nium of July 1, 1947, to July 1, 1949. 
The budget for the 1946-47 biennium 
just completed was $1,135,437. 

The $2,403,569 fund does not in- 
clude $1,081,200 set aside for new 
buildings or $680,534 in bonds to 
be issued for new women's and men’s 
dormitories and the college union. Of 
the total budget, $850,000 is derived 
from student fees while the re- 
mainder, $1,553,569, is a direct ap- 
propriation from the state. 






Veterans Receive 
Education by Mail 


Sixty colleges and universities and 
70 trade and business schools have 
been approved by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and are giving corre- 
spondence courses to more than 150,- 
000 veterans. 

The colleges and universities in- 
clude such well known institutions as 
the University of Chicago and the 
universities of Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. The 
institutions must provide prompt and 
adequate lesson service and maintain 
records of student progress, the V.A. 
reimbursing the institution on the 
basis of lessons completed. The vet- 
eran uses up his time entitlement at 
the rate of one fourth of the time he 
spends pursuing the course. 

The veteran taking only correspond- 
ence courses under Public Law 346 
is not entitled to payments for sub- 
sistence. 


New Salary Scale 
for Oberlin Faculty 


A new minimal salary scale for 
faculry members at Oberlin College 
was announced recently by the board 
of trustees. As a permanent adjust- 
ment, it will apply to all staff mem- 
bers and will replace the temporary 
cost-of-living arrangement in opera- 
tion during the last year. 

The new scale is $3000 to $3500 
for instructors; $3700 to $4200 for 
assistant professors; $4700 to $5200 
for associate professors, and $5700 to 
$6700 for professors. Three salary 
brackets above $6700 are provided for 
professors but they are not part of 
the minimal scale and will not be 
applied automatically. 


Brandeis Trustees 
Disagree; Two Resign 


Dissension was noted among the 
backers of the proposed Brandeis Uni- 
versity in Waltham, Mass., when 
George Alpert, president of the board 
of directors, announced that two mem- 
bers of the board had resigned. Re- 
signation of the two men was coupled 
with Alpert’s statement that they had 
tried to give the school a “radical po- 
litical orientation.” 

The men resigning from the board 
were S. Ralph Lazrus, secretary of. the 
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Benrus Watch Company, and Dr. Otto 
Nathan of New York University. The 
statement by the head of the board 
criticized Mr. Lazrus for reputed fail- 
ure in the institution’s fund raising 
campaign and Dr. Nathan for alleged 
failure to organize an educational ad- 
visory committee. In addition, Mr. 
Alpert charged, both men had “sur- 
reptitiously” made overtures to a 
“thoroughly unacceptable choice” as 
president. This person was not iden- 
tified in Mr. Alpert’s statement. 


Sweet Briar Raises 
Tuition to Meet Salaries 


All faculty members currently em- 
ployed at Sweet Briar College re- 
ceived salary increases effective July 
1, marking the second major increase 
in the last six months, according to 
President Martha Lucas. Principally to 
make possible these increases, student 
fees will rise to $1350. 

Across the board payments amount- 
ing to approximately 25 per cent 
more for instructors and 15 per cent 
more for full professors, as well as 
other salary adjustments for staff em- 
ployes, were voted by the executive 
committee of the board of overseers. 


Illinois Veterans Set 
Scholarship Record 


With more than 82 per cent vet- 
erans among undergraduate men stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois, 
scholarship is at an all-time record. 
Grades were 1312 per cent higher 
than in the last prewar year and nearly 
9 per cent higher than the prewar best 
in a twenty-three year period, accord- 
ing to statistics released recently. 

In the first semester of 1946-47, the 
scholastic grade average of all men 
students was 3.60 based on five equal- 
ing perfect “A.” This is 16.1 per 
cent over the prewar low of 3.10 in 
1928-29. 


Students Get Higher Pay 


A new maximum wage rate of 60 
cents an hour for student employes 
was announced recently at Allegheny 
College by Business Manager L. J. 
Long. The student workers, whose 
wages last September were boosted to 
55 cents, are employed part time in 
offices, dining rooms and elsewhere on 
the campus. Approximately one tenth 
of the 1050 Allegheny students help 
meet expenses through campus jobs. 
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Wisconsin Faces 
Budget Slash 


Faced with approximately a 100 
per cent increase in enrollment over 
the prewar high at the University of 
Wisconsin this fall and a $3,000,000 
slash in the 1947-49 budget request, 
the regents and staff of the university 
have undertaken an intensive study 
of how to “make both ends meet.” 

A preliminary survey reveals that 
(1) the board of regents will have to 
increase student fees; (2) the uni- 
versity will have to decrease research 
and public service; (3) in the event 
that a major portion of the $3,000,- 
000 cut is not restored by legislative 
action, the university will have to 
limit sharply the number of students. 

This would be the first time in the 
history of the state university that 
qualified students would be turned 
away from an opportunity for higher 
education in all departments. 


New Junior College at Pittsburgh 


A new junior college of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh will provide for 
1000 additional students. The city’s 
need became acute with the discon- 
tinuing of the Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Area Center Colleges, estab- 
lished by the state for veterans’ edu- 
cation, after colleges in the area 
pledged themselves to meet in full 
the needs of students of this district. 
To be called the Ellsworth Center, 
the new college will be opened this 
fall im the university's Shadyside 
Building at Ellsworth and Morewood 


avenues. 


Surveys Reveal 
Problems of 
Negro Veterans 


Negro veterans of World War II 
are faced with all the problems of 
other veterans on an intensified scale, 
according to Charles G. Bolté, chair- 
man of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and Louis Harris in “Our 
Negro Veterans,” a booklet recently 
released by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., of New York. The report 
is based on a series of surveys made 
by the Bureau of the Census, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the Southern Re- 
gional Council and the American Vet- 
erans Committee. 

Out of 100,000 Negro veterans who 
are eligible to attend college under the 


G1. bill, only 20,000 have been able 
to obtain admittance. Another 15,000 
applied but were unable to find a col- 
lege or university with room for them. 
It is estimated that if there were space, 
another 50,000 would have applied 
for higher education. More than 70 
per cent of the Negro veterans who 
have succeeded in enroiling in colleges 
are attending all-Negro institutions. 

Segregated Negro colleges are 
neither well equipped nor numerous 
enough to meet the demands of Negro 
veterans for higher education. A sur- 
vey of 21 of the leading Negro col- 
leges, with a total veteran enroliment 
of 11,043, showed that 55 per cent of 
all veteran applicants had to be turned 
away because of lack of space. 


Private Profit Cited 
in Complaint Against 
Tax Exempt Institutions 


Fifty-two land grant colleges and 
universities were recently cited in a 
complaint filed in Congress by the 
American Council of Commercial 
Laboratories in which the institutions 
were charged with engaging in busi- 
ness operations annually netting mil- 
lions of dollars on which they had 
been tax exempt. 

The American Council of Com- 
mercial Laboratories, representing 
firms in the commercial testing and 
research industries, indicated it did 
not object to tax exempt institutions 
conducting pure research that benefited 
mankind generally. However, it did 
object to the operation of research 
facilities for the benefit of a few in- 
dustries and to the keeping of the 
results of that research secret by the 
industrial sponsors. When operating 
on that basis, the American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories officials 
stated that they felt colleges and uni- 
versities should pay taxes on their 
fees as commercial laboratories are re- 
quired to do. ; 

Some of the institutions mentioned 
as having extensive business holdings 
were the University of Pennsylvania 
which owns one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Philadelphia; the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin which, through 
its Alumni Research Foundation, re- 
ceives large sums from vitamin pat- 
ents; the University of Pittsburgh 
which, through the Mellon Institute 
for Industrial Research, owns a $7,- 
000,000 plant; New York University 
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which, through a subsidiary known as 
the Medlaw Corporation, owns a $3,- 
500,000 sparkplug company; Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., which 
owns a chain of retail stores valued 
at $16,000,000, and Duke University 
which receives 32 per cent of the 
$40,000,000 Duke Endowment in- 
come. Other institutions cited in- 
cluded Harvard, Yale, Chicago, North 
Carolina and many other universities 
that operate publishing firms under 
the tax exempt law. 

In its complaint, the American 
Council of Commercial Laboratories 
charged that in the fiscal year 1943- 
44, the 52 land grant institutions re- 
ceived more than $22,000,000 “for 
sales and services” on which they not 
only paid no taxes but did not have 
to disclose how they made the money. 


Alabama Receives 
$5,000,000 Facility 

The University of Alabama recently 
received title from the W.A.A. to the 
$5,000,000 former Army Northington 
General Hospital for use in housing 
and training veterans, according to an 
announcement by university officials. 

The university obtained title to the 
former army facility, which is located 
2 miles from the main campus, for 
only the administrative costs in han- 
dling the transfer. Facilities for hous- 
ing 1930 students as well as instruct- 
ing about 1000 freshmen who live on 
the new campus are available at 
Northington which the university had 
used since last June under an interim 
permit. In addition to providing hous- 
ing and classrooms, branches of the 
university's administrative offices have 
been established on the Northington 
campus. 


Retirement Plans Grow 

Twenty-one new retirement plans 
for the personnel of colleges, univer- 
sities and other educational institu- 
tions have been set up through Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America since January 1, R. Mc- 
Allister Lloyd, president, has an- 
nounced. This brings to a total of 
477 the number of American and 
Canadian educational institutions that 
have established retirement plans 
through T.LA.A. Approximately 48,- 
000 teachers and other educational 
personnel are now policyholders with 
the association. 
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Will Operate Branch 
Universities Another Year 

Ohio University’s three branches at 
Portsmouth, Chillicothe and Zanes- 
ville proved to be “educationally 
sound” the last ‘year and will be oper- 
ated again during 1947-48, according 
to President John C. Baker as plans 
were being made to accommodate 
nearly 1000 students at the off-campus 
schools. This anticipated figure com- 
pares with 859 branch students en- 
rolled during the 1946-47 term. 

The branches were set up to help 
take care of the record high of 5789 
students who registered at Ohio Uni- 
versity last fall. Classes will be held 
from 4:00 to 9:30 p.m. daily and 
from 8:00 a.m. to 12 noon on Satur- 
day. First priority in admission is to 
be given to Ohio World War II vet- 
erans, the second to Ohio nonveterans, 
both men and women. 


Lutheran Synod to Build 

The Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church recently voted to include a 
senior college for theological students 
as an additional unit in its higher 
education system and the sum of 
$1,500,000 was approved for the 
project. Officials indicated that the 
site would be in the central West, 
probably in Chicago, St. Louis or 
Valparaiso, Ind. It was felt that Val- 
paraiso University would be in a 
strong’ position, when final selection 
of the site is made, because of the 
fact that the institution owns a valu- 
able site on the near north side of 
Chicago. 


Faculty Salaries Raised 
at Allegheny College 

A revised scale of faculty salaries 
with a $2400 minimum for instruc- 
tors and a $5000 top for professors 
will go into effect in September at 
Allegheny College. In addition, a 10 
per cent cost-of-living adjustment will 
be continued. 

The Allegheny board of trustees has 
set in motion also a new program of 
summer research grants for permanent 
members of the teaching staff. The 
awards, destined for faculty members 
too busy for research during term 
time, will provide for six weeks’ sum- 
mer studies on specific projects not 
connected with the procurement of 
degrees. 





GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


e SMITH COLLEGE officials recently 
announced receipt of a gift of $20,000 
from Elizabeth Arden for a scholar- 
ship. The scholarship is to be awarded 
annually to a senior who has made a 
good scholastic standing, has attained 
a position of leadership and a high 
standatd of health and has an attrac- 
tive personality and appearance. 


e COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has te- 
ceived $20,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to provide 
a limited number of scholarships for 
graduate students for training and 
research in the University’s Russian 
Institute. 


e PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
of Southern Methodist University is 
the recipient of funds amounting to 
$7500 from Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. 
McNeny of Dallas to be set up as a 
scholarship for Spanish-American stu- 
dents; a $10,000 scholarship from Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles M. Prothro of 
Wichita Falls, and 22,786 acres of 
land from Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. 
Nicholson of Longview. Half of this 
last gift is directed to Perkins School 
of Theology for the training of young 
preachers. 


e WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE has 
received a gift of $60,000 for scholar- 
ship endowments from William H. 
Greene, former New York wholesale 
dry goods merchant. 


e CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YorkK has granted $250,000 to develop 
four permanent university study cen- 
ters on Latin America for a five year 
period. The project will be carried out 
jointly by the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Texas, 
Tulane University and Vanderbilt 
University. North Carolina will focus 
on studies of Spanish South America, 
Texas will emphasize Mexico, Tulane 
will carry on a Middle America study 
and Vanderbilt will concentrate on 
Brazil as its focal point of study. 


e NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY re- 
cently received $15,000 from the 
estate of Luella Katharine Leavitt of 
Newport, R. I. The funds will be 
used to establish the Luella Clark 
scholarships at the university in 
memory of Miss Clark, a teacher at 
the Northwestern Female College from 
1860 to 1878. This college was later 
combined with the university. 
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FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 


e THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHU- 
setts celebrated the changing of its 
name from Massachusetts State College 
with an announcement by university 
officials of a substantial building pro- 

m. Buildings soon to be constructed 
include: a $575,000 home economics 
building, a $450,000 physics building, 
a $475,000 animal pathology labora- 
tory and a $400,000 dormitory project, 
as well as a $400,000 housing develop- 


_ ment and a new engineering building. 


e DEPAUW UNIVERSITY has passed 
the $200,000 mark in its campaign for 
funds for the building of a memorial 
college union building on the campus, 
according to Robert E. Crouch, na- 
tional campaign director. 


e New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
is planning to construct a $300,000 
student center building. Designed 
along Colonial lines, it will contain 
student organization rooms and offices, 
bookstore, snack bar and overnight 
guest rooms. 


e UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA alumni 
officials have announced a goal of 
$1,000,000 to be raised by 1951 for 
the University of Georgia Foundation 
Fund. This is the year set aside for 
the 150th anniversary ceremonies of 
the university. The sum of $200,000 
has been raised among alumni to date 
but the remaining $800,000 must be 
obtained within the next four years. 


e THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
has announced the launching of a 
$12,000,000 building program featur- 
ing the construction of seven new 
buildings. The new buildings planned 
include: graduate residence hall, col- 
lege union, liberal and fine arts build- 
ing, war memorial chapel, library, 
chemistry and physics building and a 
new gymnasium. It is hoped that the 
building program can be completed 
within the next ten years. 


¢ BROWN UNIVERSITY plans to spend 
$6,000,000 for the construction of two 
quadrangles which will house 700 stu- 
dents, a university dining hall and two 
new classroom buildings. Approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 of that sum has al- 


ready been obtained from friends and 
alumni. 


@ VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
officials announced recently that $51,- 
506.39 had been obtained for the 
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1947 alumni fund and the World 
War II memorial. Complete figures 
are not yet available on the total ob- 
tained at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign July 1. 


e LAFAYETTE COLLEGE announces 
that its New Era Fund has passed the 
$1,552,000 mark. Proceeds are being 
used to carry on a large building pro- 
gram which was launched recently. 


e UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND'S 
33 member colleges shared $300,000 
in the first allocation of the proceeds 
of the 1947 campaign. Additional dis- 
tributions to the Negro colleges will 
be made in October and in January 
1948 after the close of the campaign. 


e@ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
officials have announced a _ research 
grant of $106,000 for a five year study 
of infantile paralysis. The grant was 
received from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 


Names in the News 


Fred Dow Fagg 
Jr., vice president 
and dean of fac- 
ulties at North- 
western Univer- 
sity, has been 
appointed presi- 
dent of. the Uni- 
versity of South- 
ern California. He will assume his 
new duties September 1. His suc- 
cessor at Northwestern University has 
not yet been named. 


The Rev. J. Wesley Searles, for- 
merly superintendent of the Methodist 
Church in the Buffalo area, has been 
named president of Genesee Junior 
College. 


John H. McCoy, director of Santa 
Ana Junior College since 1942, has 
been named assistant to the president 
and director of public relations at 
Occidental College. 


Alan S. Wilson, director of Hillyer 
Junior College at Hartford, Conn., 
since 1938, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the institution which is now 
to be known as Hillyer College. 


Harrison M. Davis Jr., headmaster 
of Derby Academy at Hingham, Mass., 
for nine years, has been named presi- 
dent of Nasson College, Springvale, 
Me., to succeed John T. Holden who 
retired July 1. 





Dr. Charles 
Nelson Pace, for 
thirteen years 
president of Ham- 
line University, 
has requested re- 
tirement as soon 
as his successor 
can be selected. 
Hamline University, chartered in 1854, 
is the oldest college in the state of 
Minnesota. 


Edward P. VonderHaar, director of 
public relations at Xavier University 
in Cincinnati, has been named assist- 
ant to the president in addition to his 
former duties. 





Eugene S. Farley, dean of the Junior 
College of Bucknell University, has 
been appointed president of Wilkes 
College, an independent four year 
school. The college will retain its 
affiliation with Bucknell University 
“in order that it may fulfill its com- 


_mitments with students who entered 


the junior college,while it was a 
branch of the university.” 


Maj. Raiford E. Sumner has been 
named president of Asheville-Bilemore 
College to succeed Clarence N. Gilbert 
who recently resigned. Maj. Sumner 
was formerly head of the English de- 
partment at Oak Ridge Military In- 
stitute at Mars Hill, N. C. 


The Rev. J. Reed Miller has been 
named president of Knoxville Col- 
lege, effective as of August 1. He 
was formerly pastor of the United 


Presbyterian Church of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Dr. Herbert J. 
Burgstahler, pres- 
ident of Ohio 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity for the last 
eight years, has 
been named chan- 
cellor. This fall, 
he will begin di- 
rection of the university's comprehen- 
sive development program which will 
involve approximately $6,000,000. 


James H. Denison has been named 
assistant to the president of Michigan 
State College. He was formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant in the state of 
Michigan and served during the war 
as an intelligence and information 
officer. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer: L. R. Lun- 
den, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; secretary-treasurer: Board- 
man Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 

Convention: Nov. 30-Dec. 2, John Mar- 
chall Hotel, Richmond, Va.; University of 
‘Kichmond, host. 


southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer: William 


Brand, Stanford University. 


Schools for Negroes 
President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 


versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1948, University of 
Minnesota. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 
Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Horace Reneger, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 
1948 Convention Secretary: E. D. Whit- 
tlesey, University of Denver. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 


retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Very Rev. Francis Xavier Tal- 
bot, S.J., has been appointed president 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, succeed- 
ing the Rev. Edward R. Bunn, S.J., 
president of the college since 1938. 
Father Talbot edited America, na- 
tional Catholic weekly, from 1936 to 
1944 and during the war was auxiliary 
chaplain at Fort Myer, Va. 


Thomas Brown Rudd, controller 
and acting president at Hamilton 
College, has been named president to 
succeed the late David Worcester who 
had been. president since 1945 and 
died following a long illness at the age 
of 39. Mr. Rudd has been appointed 
to the presidency “to serve for the 
period ending June 30, 1948, and 


until a successor is appointed.” 


William V. Houston, former chair- 
man of California Institute of Tech- 
nology's division of physics, mathe- 
matics and electrical engineering, was 
recently installed as president of Rice 
Institute. 


Henry M. Gunn, professor of 
school administration at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, was re- 
cently named president of Oregon 
College of Education. His appoint- 
ment became effective July 1 when 
he succeeded Charles A. Howard who 
retired because of age. 


T. Keith Glen- 
nan, an executive 
of Ansco Division 
of General Ani- 
line & Film Cor- 
poration, has been 
named president 
of Case Institute 
of Technology 
and will take office September 1. Mr. 
Glennan will be the first business 
executive to head the Cleveland engi- 
neering school, which has had but 
three presidents since its establish- 
ment sixty-seven years ago as Case 
School of Applied Science and which 
adopted its new name on July 1. Mr. 
Glennan succeeds Dr. William E. 
Wickenden who retires September 1 
after eighteen years’ service. 


Whitman Daniels has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president in 
charge of public relations at Cornell 
University. For the last year he was 
associated with the public relations 
department of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City. 





Dr. Fenton 
Keyes, assistant 
to the president 
at Skidmore Col- 
lege and assistant 
professor of soci- 
ology, has been 
appointed busi- 
ness manager. Be- 
fore the war he was an instructor at 
Colgate University and during the 
war, as a captain, he served as the 
War Department's chief historian for 
the China theater of operations. 


The Rev. Joseph T. O’Brien has been 
recently appointed regent of the Ford- 
ham School of Social Service, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Raymond W. 
Schouten who was appointed rector 
of Canisius College, Buffalo. 


James W. Armsey has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
at Illinois Institute of Technology. He 
was formerly manager of the public 
information office for the Chicago 
professional colleges of the University 
of Illinois. 


James S. Alexander, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, was recently named treas- 
urer of Associated Universities Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation formed by 
nine leading Eastern universities. Un- 
der contract with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, it oper- 
ates on the site of former Camp Upton 
on Long Island as the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory for Atomic Re- 
search. 


J. Howard Murch, headmaster of the 
Princeton Country Day School since it 
was founded, died recently at the age 
of 61. He had been in ill health for 


several months. 


Maj. Richard R. Wright, former 
president of Georgia State College 
and well known Negro businessman, 
died recently in Philadelphia at the 
age of 94. During the Spanish- 
American War he was one of two 
Negroes appointed special paymaster 
with the rank of major. He was an 
organizer and president of the National 
Association of Teachers in Negro 
Schools and in 1921 founded the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank and Trust 
Company in Philadelphia which be- 
came the largest Negro-owned and 
operated bank in the North, with 
resources of more than $3,000,000. 
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This card is detachable and is pro- 
vided for your convenience in ob- 
taining information on all items 
advertised in this issue or described 
in the “What's New” Section. See 





PRODUCT INFORMATION ® 


Information on the materials, equipment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and maintained and which are used in its 
various departments is of vital interest to those charged with the business 
operation. College and University Business recognizes the importance of this 
information and believes it has rendered a real service by grouping manufac- 
turers’ announcements and new product descriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an infinitely better plan than to mix such infor- 
mation through the editorial pages where it becomes obscure and confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ advertisements from pages 45-64. Pages 
62-64 contain descriptions of new products and items of interest. Further 
details om any product advertised or described may be obtained with- 
out obligation and with a minimum of effort by use of the postcard below. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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Index to Products Advertised 





Key Page 
421 Ampro Corporation 

Movie Projector 61 
422 Applegate Chemical Co. 

Marking Equipment ................ 60 
423 Automatic Pencil 

Sharpener Co. 

Pencil Sharpener......... — 
424 Bell & Howell Company 

Movie Projector .22.....--0-0----45 
425 Carrom Industries, Inc. 

Institutional Furniture ........... 49 
426 Celotex Corporation 

Acoustical Materials ............... 55 
427 Clark Linen & Equip. Co. 
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428 Dick Company, A. B. 
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430 GoldE Manufacturing Co. 

Projection Machine ................. 56 
431 Huntington Labs., Inc. 

Floor Maintenance ................ 58 
432 Kellogg Company 
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433 Lalance & Grosjean 

Mfg. Co. 
Kitchen Utensils 2.00000: 48 
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435 Maas Organ Company ‘2 





436 National Lock Company 
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440 Sexton & Company, John 
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409 Simmons Company 
Sofa Bed 


410 Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Compan 


y 
Instrument for Determining 
Visual Aptitudes 


411 Webster-Chicago Corp. 
Wire Recorder 


412 Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising 
Catalog, “Busines s-Sponsored 
Educational Films” 


413 Yorke Seating Company 
Plastic Toilet Seats 


414 Cushman and Denison 


Manufacturing Company 
Key Filing System 


415 Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Space Saving Insulent 


416 Blank & Co., Frederic 


Wall Covering That Retards Fire 
Spread 


417 Siltronic Company 
Portable P.A. System 


418 Mealpack Corporation of 
America 


Compact Mobile Canteen 


419 Eichenlaubs 
Tablet Arm Chair 
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To make good teaching more effective 











e**e*-e*e** Tthas been proved repeatedly inthe nation s* * * 
foremost schools and colleges that sound 
motion pictures make good personal in- 
struction even more effective. All subjects 
take on new life and new interest . . . and 

are more quickly learned and better re- 
membered . . . when presented with this 
modern teaching aid. 





Fine picture and sound reproduction is 
essential to the most effective audio-visual 
teaching, experienced visual educators say. 
That’s why Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Projectors are so widely preferred. 


Filmosounds deliver the professional- 
quality performance you’d expect from a 
product of Bell & Howell, manufacturer for 
40 years of Hollywood’s preferred precision 
equipment. Filmosounds give you other 
vital advantages, too—simple, mistake- 
proof operation, easy maintenance, com- 
plete protection for valuable films, flexi- 
bility to broaden its services to your school, 
and proved dependability through many 
years of rigorous service. 


ee 


Write for illustrated literature to Bell & 
Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 





yr, 
YOu 


( 
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HAT’s your favorite dish? The answer 
will probably depend upon the part 
of the country you hail from. 

But millions from every part of the land 
hail Kellogg’s Corn Flakes as their best-liked 
breakfast cereal. It’s the most popular 
ready-to-eat cereal in the world—as welcome 


Kellogg 


SO tartene 














Breakfast With The Back-Home Flavor... 


as a dish of black-eyed peas to a Southerner 
...as clam chowder and codfish cakes to 
down-Easters. 

So lay in a good supply of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. And order the handy individual size. 
There’s no waste this way. Students like a 
package of their own. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES . RICE KRISPIES . PEP + KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES ~- KELLOGG’S 


ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 


MOST STUDENTS LIKE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 
Battle Creek and Omaha 


KRUMBLES - KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT 


1G MOST 
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FOR TASTY TOAST 
WITHOUT WASTE 








NO CURRENT IS WASTED by the “Toastmaster” toaster. 


There’s no need for preheating . . . the current clicks on 


when toasting begins and off the instant slices pop up... 
and it’s used only in slots actually toasting. TO q STM G STE ik 


ENDS BREAD WASTE, TOO! Every slice that pops up from a 


“Toastmaster” toaster is done to perfection. Its magic Mane T OA S T E R S 


Flexible Timer automatically adjusts toasting time— 5 ‘ 
* TOASTMASTER isa registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company. 
browns slices evenly, makes every slice profitable. Copr. 1947, Toastmaster Propucts Division, 


McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, I). 


ANY SIZE... ANY CAPACITY. There’s a “Toastmaster”* ——-—-—-—-—-—————-——--—~—..--~+~~- 
- 
| Dept. U-87 
TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
| McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Ill. 
Send me the free 32-page booklet, “TOAST—WAYS TO 


PROFIT” that contains recipes for 90 novel toast dishes 
THE 16-SLICE MODEL (left) pops up over 1000 slices | and many helpful hints on how to serve them profitably. 


toaster to meet your particular capacity needs exactly— 
all the way from 125 to 1,000 slices per hour. 


per hour. Compact! Requires less than two 
feet of counter space. Other sizes include the 
2-SLICE—more than 125 slices per hour; the 
4-SLICE (above)—over 250; and the 8-SLICE 
more than 500. All models use current only while 
toasting, are completely automatic, need no 
watching. 
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More Efficient Food Service — 
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CRUSADER Steam Table Pans and Insets have those extra high heat 


retaining properties so essential for the successful serving of Hot Foods. 


CRUSADER'’S Stainless steel surfaces are always lustrous, will never 


rust or corrode, require little time to keep clean and sanitary. 


Remember, CRUSADER is also the best Utensil for food 
storage, resistant to food acids, so necessary for 


the protection of valuable food investments. 


Consult your Dealer today / 


GROSJEAN MFG. CO. WOODHAVEN 21, NEW YORK 


eile ae eS 
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CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 














DUST PANEL 
UNDER EACH DRAWER 


Carrom furniture is given every good 
construction feature that cleanli- 
mess as well as hard service re- 
quires. As an example, cracks, 
crannies and crevices are elimi- 
mated by close, secure fitting of 
joints and a ponel under each 
drawer not only helps further to 
keep out dust and dirt but rein- 
forces the entire construction — 
adding rigidity. 
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. .. unsurpassed 
for Basic Harmony 


oe 


Bulld FOR THE DECADES 


As the violin is unchanging in its contribution to good melody, so too must institu- 
tional furniture be so basic in its relationship to successful decorative schemes that 
years can never affect the artistic certainty that it ‘‘belongs.” 


Carrom Wood Furniture is especially made to meet institutional needs for furni- 
ture unchanging in style . . . simple and clean-cut in design. It is created to provide 
harmony so basic . . . in feeling, balance, appearance and good taste . . . that 
even decades cannot outmode. Its combination of gentle curves, straight lines 
and functional adaptability eliminate for the institution risks that must accompany 
furniture of novel appearance, doubtful and passing styles. 


Aside from its basic styling, Carrom Fine Wood Furniture offers enduring strength 
in smoothly and permanently fitted joints and over-all good construction that years 
of hard institutional service demand, 





Choose the furniture built especially for your requirements and you will choose 
Carrom Fine Wood Furniture, made by craftsmen who “build for the decades." 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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You can do it with 
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For a “sky” of easy-eye light 
try THE WAKEFIELD STAR! 


Combines the advantages of 
fluorescent and luminous indi- 
rect light. Pretested to give ex- 
tra assurance of good lighting 
service. Plaskon reflector shield 
slides out like a drawer for easy 
cleaning. The ideal unit for 
Over-ALL lighting in many 
a college classroom, ornare 
hall, library and drafting room: 


NEW WAKEFIELD STAR 


Over-AlLL eee 


in lighting 
in sturdy construction 
in ease of maintenance 














THE GENERAL 
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Here’s a brand new idea for classrooms... 


Lighting like that from Nature’s sky — diffused, comfortable, 
evenly distributed ...Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting! 
to students and better for their work. It helps red 
and increase attentiveness... makes learning and te 


It’s pleasing 
uce eyestrain 
aching easier. 
We believe you will find that Over-ALL Lighting offers ad- 
vantages over all other systems. . . for lighting efficiency, for 
comfort, and for effective modernization. Because Wakefield 
Over-ALL Lighting is based on seeing results! 


Ask your local Wakefield representative or the lighting 
engineer of your electric power company to tell you about 


Over-ALL Lighting. Or write for new catalog No. 46. The 


rmilion, Ohio. 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ve 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM 








THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE 


THE DIPLOMAT 
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WHEN FIRE STRIKES — 





these wrreplaceable student records won't be destroyed! 


Vital student records at a leading mid-western University 
are fire-protected in Insulated SAFE-LEDGER TRAYS 


Would your valu: ible school records go up in smoke if fire demolished 
your building today? 


The Registrar of a large mid-western University (name on request ) 

has met this challenge w ith confidence and assurance. Student Records 
are nope in the on avily reinforced, insulated Safe-Ledger Trays illus- 
for 24 hours a day 


oe other Meeks to which records may be subjected. 


they are protected from fire 


Positive protection and complete operating convenience describe 
the advantages of Safe-Ledger Trays as a housing unit for valuable 
records. Should fire strike while the trays are open, a synchronized 
mechanism allows the operator to close the Tray cover easily, instantly. 
In addhion rubber tired wheels allow the Tray unit to be moved any- 
an important operating convenience. 


Don't he on old style files and safes for housing your records! 
Depend, r: ither, on our insulated Safe-Cabinets, Safe- Files, Safe- 
Kardex and Safe-Ledger Trays for certified record protection. Buildings 
but most research and historical data, 
Call our nearest office or 


» New York 10. 


Reminglon Rand 
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and equipment may be replaced — 
administrative 
write Systems Division, : 


and student records cannot! 








DEXIGRAPH — Another Remington Rand product 
in constant use at many Universities. Dexicrapn, 
an all-steel, high speed photocopy camera, is used 
to make transcripts of students’ records and other 
copies. Photographs any type record at a rate of more 
than 300 full or reduced size reproductions per hour, 
conveniently at “point of use.” Easy to operate, re- 
quires no previous experience — economical in cost. 
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complete line 
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MODEL 91 


. . . » 
Simple no complicated technique to learn. Office boy or secretary can operate it. 


* . . 
Versatile—\etters, forms, post cards, folders . . . variety of sizes and shapes . . . 
long or short runs. 


Fast—always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive daily “cleanup.” 





Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Call the Mimeograph distributor near 
you for a demonstration. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


R The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. 5. Patent Office. 
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PATO 


.-» 46mm sound motion picture projectors 


Superb Performance Plus a Proven 
Heritage of Service in School, 


Church, Industry and Home 


The new Salado “60” 


Nir. barmilogtifph Cupoution 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
/ Factory: Davenport, lowa 
rs Throughout the World 


MAKERS OF MOVIE -EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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IRVINE AUDITORIUM 


University of Pennsylvania 











WHAT 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


MEANS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Enthusiasm for Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS 
runs high at this famous university, where it is 
considered “the finest instrument of its type.” 
They have found at Penn that CARILLONIC BELLS, 
playing at regular intervals throughout the day, 
helps coordinate the activities among the scat- 
tered buildings and classrooms—practically an 
impossibility, otherwise. 


Penn also feels that CARILLONIC BELLS, heard 
throughout the stadium at football games, adds 
an enjoyable—and cultural—touch. And the 
comments from delighted residents in the neigh- 
borhood have been extremely gratifying. 


Besides its use as a warm and appealing tower 
instrument, Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS can 
also be used to enhance the organ music of 
your chapel. Hundreds of institutions through- 
out the country have acquired a welcome voice 
in their communities through beautiful 
CARILLONIC BELLS. We'll be glad to answer any 
inquiries; address Dept. COL-2. 


Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, INC 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 















COMPARISON 
PROVES 


NATIONAL LOCK IS THE FINEST 
. «» yet costs no more! 


Yes, we agree, that seeing is believing! If you’re 
looking for a Combination Locker Lock that is 
sturdily built outside and in, attractively finished — 
and one that will withstand normal school abuses, 
yet give a long protective service, NATIONAL 
LOCK should be your choice. See for yourself — 
by placing a NATIONAL Combination Lock along- 
side any other make. We leave the decision up to 
you. Remember in spite of the difference in qual- 
ity, weight and appearance, they cost no more than 
ordinary combination locks, 


Compare these LONG LIFE FEATURES 


@ Extra heavy double weight steel case con- 
struction. 


Heavy, smooth operating, attractively fin- 
ished dial. 


@ Full 5/16” diameter heavy steel shackle. 


@ Rugged construction — beautifully finished. 


Write us today on your letter- 
bead with your title and ask 
for a sample. Then compare 
and judge for yourself, 
x* 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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What STUMBLING BLOCK impedes 
this student? 


aa AILS this girl? She isn’t stupid and she 
is conscientious. Her professor is presenting 
interesting material capably. What’s the trouble? 


Her trouble is a too common thing—noise. 
Noise in classroom or lecture hall presents an ir- 
ritating distraction to good work, often ruins an 
invaluable lecture. This noise need not be tol- 
erated. 


Acousti-Celotex* Sound Conditioning ends this 
important nuisance. Thousands of schools and 
colleges have proved beyond doubt that sound 
conditioning is good administration. Standards of 
scholarship go up, and standards of instruction 
are improved, too, when educators no longer fight 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
* + 
Porforaltd Fibre Tile wnce vor 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION @® CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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the distraction of noise. Far more Acousti-Celotex 
has been used in sound conditioning than any 
other material. 


Acousti-Celotex is installed by factory-trained, 
qualified experts in the field of sound control. 
An Acousti-Celotex distributor organization is 
near you, ready to apply their skill and experience 
to your sound control problem. Write us for the 
name of our nearest distributor and a copy of 
the booklet “Sound Conditioning—an aid to those 
responsible for education.” There 
is no obligation, of course. The 
coupon below is for your con- 
venience. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CUB-478 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please ask the local Acousti-Celotex Contracting-Distribu- 
tor to get in touch with me. 


a Please send, without obligatign, the booklet “Sound Con- 
—~ ditioning —an aid to those responsible for education.” 


Ne 


Name Title 
School 

Address 

City State 
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Showing adaptations of 
All-Purpose Model from 
basic GoldE units which 
may be purchased indi- 
viduolly. 
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: New.. 1000 Watt Projector: 


a Pines you Encrything 


5 FILMSTRIP 


> 


ANOTHER 





povste SG& 
BLOWER COOLED 


GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
long range projection of color and black 
and white slides p/us film-strip. More 
light per watt . 
priced. Immediate delivery. 
Write for Bulletin No. 473 


. yet cooler! Attractively 








GoldE Manufacturing Co, '222-8 W. Madison Street 





Chicago 7, U. S. A. 





ONLY REX-O-Grapé, 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 


Can show 
you this 
Speed and 
Simplicity 
in handling 
“Masters” 


Reverse the handie—drop in your 


you're ready 
to GO-——with the REX-O-graph 
QUICK-CHANGE MASTER GUIDE. 





There's a REX-O-graph Fiuid 
Type Duplicator for every possi- 
kind of work—in simple 
duplicating or high - production 


The exclusive REX -0O-Graph 
QUICK-CHANGE MASTER GUIDE 
is saving valuable time and ef- 
fort on every duplicating job for 
thousands of enthusiastic REX-O- 
graph owners. You drop your 
Master copy in at the top, too 
» Bo need to dive into the 
depths of the machine cabinet to 
change Masters. It's faster . 
cleaner .. . more convenient . . . 
and guarantees a better job of 


systems work—for schools, 
churches, institutions, restaurants, 


hotels, 
ness. 


and every type of busi- 


And every REX-O-graph is rich 
in exclusive features that assure 
better work at lower costs—and 
long years of satisfaction. 


Ask your REX-O-graph Dealer 
for details on the models that 
will best serve your needs ... 
or write for literature. 


duplicating in less time, 
less effort. 


REX-O-G2<ap4. Inc. 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 


3749 North Palmer Street 
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Tribute 


There is no more fitting memorial to our 
loved ones than a set of cathedral chimes in 
a church tower .. . There are no finer chimes 
... for clarity of tone . . . for simplicity of 
design . . . for beauty of performance than 
MAAS Genuine Cathedral Chimes. 


The perfectly tuned, pure-toned MAAS Chimes 
will add immeasurably to your worship services 

. and our accumulated know-how makes it pos- 
sible to offer these Chimes at reasonable prices 
without sacrifice of quality. Indeed the quality of 
MAAS Chimes has been improved steadily and 
consistently until today there is no finer system 
available. 





ae 





Room 28, 3015 Casitas Ave. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


‘QING VALE 


END ALL “WRAPS” PROBLEMS 


Valet Costumers and Racks 
keep clothing “in press’, 
aired on spaced hangers, 
and hats on ventilated 
shelves. Save floor space— 
accommodate 3 _ persons 
per sq. ft. Fit in anywhere. 
Lifetime walded construc- 
tion. 




















Where lockers are needed 
for lunches, tools, aprons, 
etc., use PETERSON Locker 
Racks. 5 ft. x 15 in. unit 
provides 12 persons with 
hangers, hat spaces and in- 





dividual 12 in. x 12 in. x 15 
in. lock boxes. These com- 
bination units are widely 
used to double capacity 
4 of or eliminate, locker 
Shee 


Write for Bulletin 
j 


VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


“The Coat Rack People” 


624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S.A. 
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hz ON LABOR 


KRKKKA 








ON 
FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 





HOSPITAL in the New York area reported these sav- 


ings in floor maintenance costs after using the Legge 
System of Non-Slip Floor Maintenance. 


The hospital also observed, “we firid excellent floor ap- 
pearance, effective floor preservation and the elimination 
of undue water spotting and marring on all floor surfaces.” 
Like many other leading organizations, this institution got 
beautiful, well-preserved floors at substantial dollars-and- 
cents savings with the Legge System. 


ECONOMY A BONUS... SAFETY THE AIM 


It saved another way too! The same hospital stated, 
“Accidents due to slips and falls on slippery walkways 
have been re- 
duced about 
95%.” For the 
Legge System 
has proved it 
makes walking 
surfaces lasting- 
ly NON-SLIP... 
has eliminated 


slip hazards for 
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h% ON MATERIALS 


hundreds of Legge users. Legge Non-Slip maintenance is 
certified by leading testing laboratories . . . recommended 
to policy holders by many casualty insurance companies. 


Your floors get 3-way protection with the Legge System 
—non-slip SAFETY, maintenance ECONOMY, unexcelled 
BEAUTY — because it is engineered to your problems. 
A trained Legge floor expert develops a tailor-made 
program for you . . . instructs your maintenance crews 
. » « periodically checks the results, 


YOUR BIGGEST SAVINGS START 
WITH SAFETY 


With the Legge program you slash 
accident expenses — compensation 
payments, damages, inflated insur- 
ance premiums. At the same time you 
get longer-lasting floors at lower 
maintenance cost. How you do is ex- 
plained in our free booklet, “Mr. 
Higby Learned about Floor Safety the Hard Way.” It’s 
yours without obligation. So clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today. 








- WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. | 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lil. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free book, “Mr. 

Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 

Hard Way.” 
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LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor finishing 
expense by applying Seal-O-San 
Heavy Duty Finish to classroom 
and corridor floors now. It pene- 
trates the wood and forms a 
wear-resisting seal that with- 
stands the punishment of count- 
less scuffling feet, keeps out 
moisture, snow or rain. Floors 
look new and stay clean longer. 
Maintenance cost is low. Write 
for more facts now. 









HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA @ TORONTO 


SEALO-SAN 


HEAVY DUTY FLOOR FINISH 

















GIANT 


Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
performance. Revolving disk for all 
sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
famous deeply undercut cutters. 
Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 


New 
DEXTER Plastic... 


Features double bearing cut- 
ter suspension ... an Auto- 
matic development in use 
for years. Alsocentering 
disk for various size pencils, 
long life cutters and steel 
pencil stop. 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat 
ented Automatic. Feed is now in 
production. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Gutomdlic PENCIL SHARPENER woo 
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TWO HAPPY “BADGERS” 





LIVE HERE... 
































University of Wisconsin 





dormitory 


furnished... by SIMMONS 






Illustrated: One of the 500 Simmons-equipped rooms in the 
mew Elizabeth Waters dormitory for girls, University of 
Wisconsin 





Display Rooms 









Great school—beautiful campus—lovely new dorm . . . 
and furniture by Simmons! What more could a 
co-ed want? 


And what more could any furniture buyer want 
than pieces with the color, durability and style of 
this new Simmons all-metal grouping? 


Here is real flexibility, too, for you may choose 
whatever items you require ; ; ; to fit space and 
budget. Be sure to see the new postwar Simmons 
line—and notice its prewar quality! Test it for 
comfort, check into its economy features. Then you'll 
know why so many men’s and women’s dorms in 
leading schools everywhere are featuring furnishings 
:.. by Simmons! 





SIMMONS COMPANY 


DORMITORY DIVISION 


CHICAGO 54, MERCHANDISE MART * SAN FRANCISCO 11, 295 BAY ST. e NEW YORK 16, ONE PARK AVE. © ATLANTA 1, 353 JONES AVE.,N.W. 
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AVOID LOSSES 
CAUSED BY UNMARKED GOODS 


Colleges, Schools, Institutions find the 






APPLEGATE Sac] 
SYSTEM 


the most practical for per- 
manently marking gym 
clothing, linens, towels, etc. 


MARKER 
The ONLY inexpensive 
marker made that permits 
the operator to use both 
hands to hold the goods 
and mark them any place 
desired. COSTS ONLY 3c 
PER DOZ. to mark articles. 


APPLEGATE’S Indelible Ink 
(Heat Required) 

This silver base marking ink will 

never wash out—will last the full 

life of any fabric. 


XANNO Indelible Ink 
(No Heat Required) 
Will last many washes longer than 
other inks NOT requiring heat to 


set. 





Send for Cata’og and Impression Slip 


APPLEGATE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5630 Harper Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois CUB8-47 














GIL Steel WASTE BASKETS 





Battleship construction—baked enamel finish—heavy 
gauge steel — rolled edges — rubber feet — smooth 
round corners. Available in office Green, Red, 
Brown or White. Minimum order one dozen. 

FREE NAME IMPRINT on lots of 10 dozen or more. 


No. 1213. 11” Sq. Top, No. cre - " $a. Top, 
13” High. 14} 

6 Doz. lots, 6 Doz. iy 
mem évewed Doz. . 

Doz. lota °*¢ ois, 10 Doz. lots " sane 


Established 1899 


CUB 8-47 





Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
3841 WN. E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Florida 


‘Cut next year's 
‘replacement costs 


NOW! 





Stop vandalism and thefts. 
Protect school equipment by RD-2 
installing tough Dudley locks iS 

. . e Rotating dial com- 
this summer. Higher equip- bination. Sturdy, 
ment prices make Dudley Aout toon matte 
protection more necessary oe ee ee 
than ever. 


A Dudley expert will glad- 
ly help you safeguard school 
and student property. 


There's no obligation. 


Write for details of this 
service, and catalog showing 
the full Dudley line for every 
school need. 


UDLEYock corp. 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 822, Chicago 6, Ill. 














WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Physical Plant Manager—-Competent superin- 
tendent of buildings, grounds, power plant, 
utilities, construction, farm and recreational 
areas; efficient personnel, purchasing, refec- 
tories and business manager; of broad train- 
ing and extensive experience serving fifteen 


years with a foremost college. Write Box 
CW20, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Business Officer—Fifteen years successful ex- 
perience all phases college administration: pre- 
fer budgetary control, accounting and invest- 
ments, in which fields I am expert. Write Box 
id 21, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
TESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Business Manager—To supervise plant mainte- 
nance, purchasing and non-academic personnel; 
prefer young man with good training, experi- 
ence, and growth prospects: opportunity for 
advancement. Write Kellogg McClelland, Treas- 
urer, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, giving 
details of experience, qualifications and salary 
requirements. 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 
Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 
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The professional projectionist is in an ideal spot to pass 
expert opinion on the merits of 16 mm. sound projectors. 
Either he operates 35 mm. units for theatrical purposes— 
or 16 mm. sound projectors on a commercial basis. Fre- 
quently, he operates all leading 16 mm. machines—and can 
make comparisons under actual projection conditions. Be- 
cause it is his profession, he knows how to judge tone quality, 
illumination, ease of operation, and durability. We believe 
that most professionals who have had the opportunity to 
compare will recommend Ampro for 16 mm. sound-on-film! 


However, we urge you to check and verify this for yourself. 





Tt rie Soe 
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Specific Reasons why 
professionals prefer AMPRO 
Richer Tone Quality: 


The Ampro “Premier 20°" utilizes the latest 12-inch 
Jensen Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker which 
reproduces sound faithfully, realistically—with Class 
A Plus amplification of the same high quality used 
in professional movie and radio broadcasting. 


Brilliantly Clear Pictures: 
A very fast Intermittent means that a larger portion 
of the projection cycle is spent in viewing the picture. 
The entire Ampro optical system is engineered for 
maximum brilliance, clarity and sharpness. 


Easier to Operate: 
Easy to set up, simpler, quicker to thread; easier to 
20 operate, because motor and lamp switches and con 
. trols are mounted on one illuminated panel; speed 
x control and reversing switches readily accessible on 
; centralized control plate; easier to service—parts are 
a more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjust- 
ment ... all replacement items are readily accessible. 


Longer, Satisfactory Service: 

Ampro projectors are ruggedly built for longer, more 
efficient service. Their remarkable records in all 
branches of the U. S. armed service—and with lead- 
ing industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
systems all over the world—-are overwhelming proof 
ef their superior performance unde: all conditions. 


Write for Circular: 

Mail coupon today for fully illustrated circular giving 
details, specifications and prices on the new Ampro 
“Premier 20° 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 


SOSH SEH ESE ES SESE EEEEEEEE ET ESE LOSES 
. CUB 847 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
28.35 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
Please send me full details on the new Amprosound 
**Premier-20°' 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. I am a‘: 
interested in 
Ampro ‘‘Imperial’’ Amproslide Model ‘‘30-D'" 
16mm. Silent Projector Dual Purpose Projector 
Amprosliide 2”x 2” CD Ampro 8 mm, 
Projector Silent Projector 
Name 


Address 


City 


State 


4 
a 
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A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
















































WHAT’S NEW............ 


The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in this 
section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 44. Just circle the key number on 
the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each item. COLLEGE 
and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Now Sofa Bod CUB 409 Visual Aptitudes . CUB 410 


Is Space Saver De Luxe Determined by New Instrument 
During the day, it's a sofa upholstered in modern, tex- The Ortho-Rater, a comparatively new instrument ce- 


tured weaves; at night, it beccmes a perfect sleeping sur- veloped by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company for 
face equipped with the well known Beautyrest Mattress determining individual visual aptitudes, now enters the 
and a box spring base. This is the sofa bed, a de luxe educational field with its first installation in a school, the 
space saver designed by Simmons. Rechester Business Institute. Previously, its principal use 

The acccmpanying photographs illustrate the simplicity was by the armed services and industries for placing em- 
of operation: The hinged back rest is flipped up easily ployes in jobs for which they are visually suited. 

To determine if its students possess the basic visual 
skills required for success on the job, R.B.I. will forward 
the tests to Purdue University where extensive research 
has been done to determine the eye skills necessary for 
performing hundreds of various jobs. Job analysis has 
shown that visual requirements vary with each task 
whether it be the operation of a comptometer, watchmak- 
ing, typing, welding or driving a truck, 

R.B.I. students who fail to meet the requirements for 
the job for which they are studying will be referred to a 
professional eye man of their own choosing for required 
correction after which they will be rechecked on the 
Ortho-Rater—Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 635 
St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Wire Recorder CUB 411 
Advantageous for Classroom Work, Conferences 


Much in the public eye recently, wire recording, which 
utilizes the principle of magnetism to make recordings of 
sounds, is expected to be much in the educational eye, 
the Webster-Chicago Corporation believes. Its new port- 
able unit, known as Model 80 Wire Recorder, is said to 
hold much promise for speech, drama, radio and other 
classes. Weighing only 27 pounds and about the size of 
a small overnight case, this new unit comes complete with 
a microphone and three spools of recording wire—two 
15 minute spools and one 30 minute spool. 

The low initial cost of the Webster-Chicago Wire Re- 
corder and its low operating cost are pointed out as 
obvious advantages in classroom work. The unit makes 
continuous recordings up to an hour in length and no 
with one hand, then the slip cover is removed. The damage results from accidental current interruption. The 
blankets and sheets are in place, ready for instant use. recordings can be replayed thousands of times with no 

There are two styles from which to choose. The over- appreciable decrease in tone or volume, according to the 
all length is 82 inches; the overall depth, 42 inches; the manufacturer, and they can be “erased” and re-recorded 
overall height, 33 inches. The mattress size is 36 by 7444 at any time and as many times as desired. The cost of 
inches.—Simmons Company, Hotel Division, Merchandise making recordings, consequently, is negligible, unless 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. permanent recordings are required. 
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The unit consists of a wire transporting system, ampli- 
fier and speaker. Recordings can be made directly from 
a radio, a phonograph or through a microphone and can 
be played back immediately through the unit itself, 
through an external speaker and amplifier, such as a public 
address system, or through an external speaker while utiliz- 
ing the amplifier in the unit. Too, it is possible to con- 
nect a series of microphones to the unit to record confer- 
ences or meetings—Webster-Chicago Corporation, 5610 
Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicage 39, lil. 


CUB 412 


Business Sponsored Films 
For Educational Use Cataloged 


“Business-Sponsored Educational Films,” which lists and 
describes approximately 1000 films sponsored by industry 
and designed for educational use, is announced by the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising. The 
catalog tells sources from which the films can be obtained, 
rental charges and other pertinent information. The films 
are listed alphabetically and by subject heading, classifica- 
tions including films on marketing and merchandising, 
home economics, public relations, science, geography, city 
planning, transportation, photography and engraving, rec- 
reation and sports, agriculture, electricity, materials and 
metals and various other subjects. The price of the catalog 
is $2 a copy, with a 25 per cent discount to teachers and 
educational institutions—Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Plastic Toilet Seats CUB 413 
Offer Cleanliness, Durability in Washrooms 


Cleanliness and dura- 
bility, considerations that 
are essential in school and 
other public washrooms, 
are offered in a new line 
of plastic toilet seats an- 
nounced by the Yorke 
Seating Company. With 
tarnishproof, rustproof, 
nickel-chrome plated, cast 
brass hinges, the new 
seats are designed for 
easy Cleaning and attractive appearance and are guaranteed 
unbreakable, fadeproof and nonstaining. A 300 pound 
man can jump on the seat without harming it, says the 
manufacturer. Since the seat and cover are each molded 
from a solid piece of plastic, germ breeding cracks and 
scratches are eliminated as are splitting and warping. 

Yorke Seats are furnished in pure white and in black 
“Marbletone” mottled with white and will fit all con- 
ventional bowls. They are light in weight and can be 
washed easily with soap and water, according to the manu- 
facturer.—Yorke Seating Company, 390 Nye Avenue, 
Irvington 11, N. J. 
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CUB 414 
Makes Keys Easy to Locate, Replace 


Key Filing System 


A key filing sys- 
tem that is expected 
to be particularly 
useful to colleges 
and universities is 
embodied in the new 
Cado Ke-Master. By 
means of white fiber 
tags, which can be 
marked with num- 
ber or name or 
both, keys are read- 
ily accessible as well 
as easily replaceable. 
The tags are espe- 
cially slotted to hang 
on patented rustproof spiral wire Ke-Raks, thus being 
clearly visible for easy identification——Cushman and Deni- 


son Manufacturing Company, 133-5-7 West Twenty-Third 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








Space Saving Insulant CUB 415 
Increases Capacity but Not Dimensions 

A scientifically unique form of matter that has been 
developed into a space saving imsulant best described as 
“94 per cent nothing” is increasing refrigerator and freezer 
capacity up to 60 per cent without adding to outside 
dimensions, according to the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. A refrigerator capacity of 5_cubic feet, for example, 
is increased to 8 and a 9 cubic foot capacity is increased 


_ to about 13 cubic feet by cutting down wall thicknesses 


normally taken up by insulating materials. 

Described by chemists as an aerogel and known in the 
trade as Santocel, this insulant is a powdery substance 
from which all liquid matter has been removed without 
destruction of the microscopically-small honeycomb of 
individual cells comprising the substance. The walls of 
the cells block the motion of molecules which carry heat 
between each other in a widening chain effect and thus 
act as buffers against heat transfer—Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Wall Covering 
Retards Spreading of Fire 


CUB 416 


Since walls and ceilings serve primarily as space divid- 
ing partitions, covering them with a material that: pre- 
vents fire spread will tend to retard the spreading of fire 
into adjoining rooms and thereby help in bringing a 
conflagration under control. Consequently, college and 
university administrators will be interested in knowing 
that an inspection label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., sponsored by the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, is now affixed to every roll of Fabron. This product, 
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which offers many decorative, practical ana economical 
advantages, is a fabric-plastic-lacquer wall covering. 

As the result of recent exhaustive tests made by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Fabron is now listed and 
classified as follows: (1) fire spread of Fabron applied on 
unpainted plaster walls, negative; (2) fuel contribution, 
negligible; (3) smoke development, negligible —Fred- 
eric ‘Blank & Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 





Portable P.A. System CUB 417 


Just Pick Up the Mike and Talk 


The Siltronic PA-4, the g/7 phic: 
fully portable, public ad- ~~ 
dress system developed as 
an expedient for military 
field and combat com- 
mand, has found its way 
imto pertinent civilian 
use: for instruction, meet- 
ings, demonstrations, ral- 
lies, crowd control, for 
practically every loud 
speaking requirement. All 
the user has to do is 
pick up the microphone 
and talk. There is nothing to plug in, there are no wires 
to connect, no complicated dials to adjust. According to 
the manufacturer, the powerful amplifier is audible for 
1200 feet and can be used instantly anywhere, anytime. 

The PA-4 is only 9 inches high, 744 inches wide, 12 
inches deep and, complete with batteries, weighs just 12 





pounds. It has a high gain, three stage amplifier; a crystal, 
high fidelity microphone encased in a streamlined die cast 
housing; a heavy duty, 6 inch permanent field speaker 
and utilizes three tubes and three easily replaceable, long 
life batteries. Contained in a carry case, the unit has the 
appearance of a piece of fine luggage. Although compact, 
it is sturdily built and will give perfect sound reproduc- 
tion with normal care, the manufacturer states—The 
Siltronic Company, Point Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Compact Mobile Canteen 
Serves 40 to 100 People 


Complete meals or snack type of lunches for from 40 
to 100 people can be dispensed from the compact new 
Mealpack Mobile Canteen known as Model 40. Forty com- 
plete, full course hot meals, including entree, warm bread, 
dessert, hot or cold beverage and soup, or a combination 
of 40 hot meals and 60 light lunches can be delivered and 
served where and when wanted. Food handlers need not 
accompany delivery; dispensing of foods can be organized 
at points of service because each meal remains sealed and 
protected from kitchen to consumer. 

Easy handling indoors or out is provided through dur- 
able lightweight aluminum alloy construction with cushion 


CUB 418 
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smooth, rubber tired casters and anti-friction bearings. 
Twenty-two inches wide and 42 inches long, Model 40 is 
small enough to be pushed easily by hand. Its streamlined 
design and compact dimensioning permit use in narrow 
aisles, hallways and elevators. All parts are readily accessi- 
ble for cleaning and maintenance-—Mealpack Corporation 
of America, 152 West Forty-Second Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Tablet Arm Chair CUB 419 
Designed to Meet College Requirements 


A compact, sturdy 
tablet arm chair, known 
as No. 100-TA, has 
been designed by Eich- 
enlaubs to meet col- 
lege requirements. Eco- 
nomical in price, the 
chair is made of plain 
oak with a quartered 
oak arm that is secure- 
ly braced with a wood 
crosspiece, two special 
steel braces on the 
front post and a steel 
supporting brace on the 
back post. Major joints 
have double dowels and are braced with heavy corner 
blocks glued and screwed in place; the corners are rounded, 
and the entire surface is hand sanded before the chair 
is finished. The saddle seat is 1842 by 17% imches; the 
arm, 1144 by 23% inches; the height of the back above 
the seat, 1544 inches—Eichenlaubs, 3501 Butler Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





Dish Drying Operation CUB 420 
Aided by Uniformly Textured Metal Surface 


The uniformly textured 
surface of Rigidized Metal 
has extended its use to 
the dishwashing or, rather, 
the dish drying operation. 
Because of its small pat- 
tern which runs evenly in 
all directions, inverted 
glasses do not topple over 
and break; yet there is 
ample ventilation and the 
glasses do not “fog.” Since 
Rigidized Metal is available in stainless steel, aluminum 
and other metals, it is said to offer an ideal material for 
drain surfaces of all kinds. Consequently, it is expected 
to be as widely accepted by schools and colleges as it has 
been by manufacturers of restaurant and similar equip- 
ment.—Rigid-Tex Corporation, 658 Ohio Street, Buffalo 
3, N.Y. 
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More AS loan fil lush Vales 


are SOI tan all other makes combined 


THESE / FACTS 
EXPLAIN WHY... 


Reputation — Sloan is the world’s largest 


manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


Enduyrance— Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 


operation after 37 years of daily use. 


Low Maintenance — Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as 4 of Ic 


per valve per year. 


Water Conservation — Records prove 
that reduced water consumption has saved 
enough to pay for Sloan installations many 
times over. 

Safety from Pollution — Sloan Vacuum 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphon- 
age—thereby protect public health. 


Quietness — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 
Price—The plus values of Sloan’s un- 


equalled records of performance in the field 
are yours at costs no higher than others. 







For the best in Blush Valves 
sprecify Hloan... the standard 


ty which all othe makes 
are fudged. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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natural 


Sun-ripened fruits and berries, blended witl 
crystal cane sugar—that’s all you see in thi 
service. To make these exquisite jams, jelli¢ 
preserves and marmalades, we have taken tht 
secret of Grandma’s unforgettable touch 
cooking slowly in small batches—and brought 
it to highest artistry in our Sunshine Kitchen 
carefully controlling every step to retain 


Sood food fot pleased guests natural color and exquisite flavor. A nat 


QU SEXTON & CD. 1947 accompaniment to the most attractive SErvices 





